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NOBODY. 


LEFT there, nobody’s daughter, 
Child of disgrace and shame, — 
Nobody ever taught her 
A mother’s sweet saving name: 


Nobody ever caring 
Whether she stood or fell, 

And men (are they men?) ensnaring 
With the arts and the gold of Hell! 


Stitching with ceaseless labor, 
To earn her pitiful bread ; 
Begging a crust of a neighbor, 

And getting a curse instead ! 


All through the long, hot summer, 
All through the cold, dark time, 
With fingers that numb and number 
Grow white as the frost’s white rime. 


Nobody ever conceiving 

The throb of that warm young life, 
Nobody ever believing 

The strain of that terrible strife ! 


Nobody kind words pouring 

In that orphan heart’s sad ear ; 
But all of us all ignoring 

What lies at our doors, so near! 


O sister ! down in the alley, 

Pale, with the dewncast eye, 
Dark and drear is the valley, 

But the stars shine forth on high, 


Nobody here may love thee, 
Or care if thou stand or fall ; 

But the great, good God above thee, 
He watches and cares for all. 


SOMEBODY. 


SOMEWHERE down in the meadows, 
Where the river and rivulet meet, 
Watching the April shadows 
Over the hillside fleet ! 


Somebody bending near her, 
Noble in face and form ; 

And the cross of the gallant wearer 
Was won in the battle’s storm, 


Somewhere at altar kneeling, 
Bride, with her maidens round ; 

While the great organ, pealing, 
Fills all the Abbey with sound : 


Somebody’s hand hers holding, 
Piedging a life for a life: 

Somebody’s arm enfelding, 
Calling her “ Wife, dear wife !” 


Somewhere, in hall or garden, 
Mother and child, the heir! 

Nothing to fret or harden, 
Nothing to cause one care! 


Love all her life caressing, 
Riches, a boundless store, 
Crown upon crown of blessing, 

What can she ask for more ? 


O lady ! on high uplifted, 
Lacking no earth-known thing, 
Noble, and nobly gifted, 
Yet has thy lot one sting : 


This, that thy poor, pale sister 
Starves in some alley unseen ; 
And thou canst not assist her; 
Such is the gulf between ! 
Spectator. A. G. B. 





AFTER THE FALL OF TROY. 


Troy has fallen; and never will be 

War like the war that was waged for me. 

Could I but have those ten years back again 

With the love, and the glory, the pleasure like 

pain, 

The clash of arms, and the din of the fight, 

The feasting, and music, the color and light — 

Yet, mixed with it all, there.ssounded to me 
Ever a moan from the far-off sea. 


There still remains this for all time to be — 
The war of the world was fought for me. 
Give them no pity who died for me there, 
Men can never more die for a face so fair, 
And what does it matter that now they lie, 
Quiet, and silent, beneath the sky? 
Remember that none evermore can be 
Back for those years in Troy with me. 
Academy. FLORENCE PEACOCK. 





SONNET. 


WHEN acorns fall and swallows troop for 
flight, 
And hope matured slow mellows to regret, 
And Autumn, pressed by Winter for his 
debt, : 

Drops leaf on leaf till she be beggared quite,— 
Should then the crescent moon’s unselfish light 
"Gleam up the sky just as the sun doth set, 

Her brightening gaze, though day and dark 
have met, 
Prolongs the gloaming and retards the night. 


So, fair young life, new risen upon mine, 
Just as it owns the edict of decay 
And Fancy’s fires should pale and pass away, 
My menaced glory takes a glow from thine, 
And, in the deepening sundown of my day, 
Thou with thy dawn delayest my decline, 
Athenzum. ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
WHAT BOYS READ. 

AMONG the questions which have agi- 
tated the parental mind during the holi- 
days now drawing to a close, doubtless 
that of the literary influences at work on 
the minds of the boys has occupied a 
prominent place. What are the books 
and periodicals issued for their special 
edification, and what is the effect they are 
calculated to exercise? Whoever under- 
takes to write the literary history of En- 
gland during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century will be confronted by a 
force hitherto almost non-existent. The 
approach of Christmas now heralds a flood 
of juvenile literature unknown five or six 
decades since. It wasin1719that Defoe, 
by the publication of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
signalized the appearance of a host of 
books of adventure. A decade later 
Fielding had laid the foundations of the 
modern novel. For more than a century 
after extensive reading was thus fostured, 
books appealing especially to boys and 
girls — boys and girls, that is, of from 
ten to twenty years of age, and not chil- 
dren of the nursery — were unthought of. 
With the exception of an occasional semi- 
religious periodical for youths, literature 
was confined to the novel and the fairy 
tale. But about 1850 a fashion was set 
which may have as great an effect on the 
public tastes of the future as the fashion 
set by Fielding has had on the public 
tastes of the past. It would seem as 
though, with the comparative cessation of 
exploits by land and sea — in other words, 
with the conclusion of the exciting strug- 
gles between France and England, and 
the settling down of colonial societies to 
enjoy the fruits of their enterprise and 
courage in distant and hostile lands — 
Englishmen sought to gratify mentally a 
passion for romance, which it was yearly 
becoming more difficult to gratify phys- 
ically. As life has grown more prosaic, 
the records of stirring deeds have ac- 
quired enbanced charm. The modern 
youth compensates himself for the ab- 
sence of the adventures and general ex- 
citement which characterized the times of 
Drake or Nelson, Clive or Wellington, by 
devouring the stories of “the brave days 





of old” poured forth annually from the 
printing-press. 

It is impossible to overrate the impor- 
tance of the influence of such a supply on 
the national character and culture. Mind, 
equally with body, will develop according 
to what it feeds on; and just as the 
strength or weakness of a man’s muscle 
depends upon whether he leads a healthy 
or a vicious life, so will the strength or 
weakness of his moral sense largely de- 
pend upon whether he reads in his youth 
that which is pure or that which is foul, 
To the young, the dramatis persone of a 
story become living entities. Their ac- 
tions, their thoughts, their ideas of right 
and wrong, are moulded as much by their 
reading as by contact with the world, 
What the hero may do the reader con- 
siders himself justified in attempting to 
do. “Example,” said Burke, “is the 
school of mankind;” and every action 
recorded in a book will probably arouse 
in the boyish breast a desire to emulate, 
not less strong than that infused into the 
heart of a soldier by the daring of his 
officer. Upon the works for boys and 
girls, therefore, rests a responsibility 
equal at least to that of the parent or tutor. 
When Lady Roseville asked whether 
every novel should not have its distinct 
object and moral, Vincent replied: “ Every 
good novel has one great end — the same 
in all — viz., the increasing our knowledge 
of the heart. . . . All mankind is the field 
the novelist should cultivate; all truth 
the moral he should strive to bring home.” 
In the same way, every good boys’ book 
ought to aim at helping those for whom it 
is written to understand human nature; to 
help them to be on their guard against 
the more sinister temptations of life, and 
especially of young life. If,in writing for 
adults, it is necessary to cultivate a knowl- 
edge of mankind and to strive to bring 
home truth, how infinitely greater is the 
obligation to observe both ends in writing 
for those whose maturity has not yet 
dawned! Asingle phrase may constitute 
the revolutionary spark which decides the 
tenor of a mind. Had William Fuller 
never read a life of Dangerfield, his name 
would probably never have been held up 
to the contempt of his countrymen in the 
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pages of Macaulay; had Thackeray never 
created “ Pendennis,” Mr. Edmund Yates, 
as he has told us in his autobiography, 
would never have taken to authorship; it 
was a fiction wherein Hamlet caught the 
conscience of the king. Fiction for young 
or old should endeavor to give force and 
color to facts. A writer for boys has, or 
should have, a mission. I do not meana 
mission in the sense in which a novel is 
often spoken of as being written with a 
purpose. Mr. Farrar, whose works for 
boys were well known a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, made the mistake in one of his 
works of writing with a view to exposing 
the evils of the public-school system. He 
entirely ignored the fact that the audience 
to which he addressed himself was com- 
posed of those who, supposing his state- 
ments to be correct, would be the objects 
of the abuses he condemned; and that, if 
his book were to accomplish its “ pur- 
pose,” it must appeal to men and women, 
and not to boys and girls. By a mission 
I would imply that a writer should never 
lose the consciousness that the sentiments 
he expresses and the end he proposes will 
assist in the mental development — as the 
facts recorded may constitute the chief 
information — of the sons and daughters 
of England. It was a conviction of the 
necessity of fiction being based on truth 
which induced Captain Marryat to write 
“Masterman Ready,” instead of giving 
the inaccuracies in which “The Swiss 
Family Robinson ” abounds the authority 
of his name by concluding the work in 
accordance with the wish ot his children. 

No branch of the literary profession, in 
fact, requires more tact and delicacy than 
writing for boys. Sympathy is the key- 
note to success. Unless one can identify 
oneself with youthful aspirations and 
ideas, unless one can throw oneself en- 
tirely into the ways of boyhood — can take 
one’s place morally in the cricket-field or 
in the class-room, or in any other position 
which one may wish to depict —it is use- 
less to attempt to secure the favor of the 
juvenile public. There is only one alter- 
native — an alternative which is adopted 
to a disastrous extent — viz., to lash the 
passions into a frenzy of excitement by a 
vivid and unnatural sensationalism. Sec- 
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ondly, the distinctive feature in the story 
itself must be the unqualified individuality 
of the hero, who must not only occupy a 
commanding position, but must, through- 
out the little drama, be a personage beside 
whom every one else is of very minor 
importance, and round whom everything 
centres. Where one boy has read “ The 
Swiss Family Robinson,” a dozen have 
read “Robinson Crusoe.” Why?  Be- 
cause in Defoe’s masterpiece the person- 
ality of the hero is complete. The chief 
attraction of a supreme figure, like that of 
Robinson Crusoe, is that it constitutes an 
ideal. Unless the hero dominates every 
situation, the story loses for boys its di- 
rectness. Had two men discovered the 
footprints on the beach, the same thrill of 
eager anxiety would not possess the reader 
as is created by the lonely peril of Robin- 
son Crusoe. When Tom Brown and East 
attack the bully Flashman, and are even- 
tually assisted in beating him by Diggs, 
the interest awakened is not so high-strung 
as when Tom turns up his sleeves, and 
unaided thrashes Williams for maltreating 
Arthur. The whole body of successful 
boys’ literature cannot be more concisely 
described than as a vast system of hero- 
worship. Thirdly, there must be little or 
no preaching —a propensity which the 
author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays ” 
has been charged with indulging too 
largely. The criticism is unwarranted. 
Facts must, and in “ Tom Brown’s School- 
days” generally do, point their own moral. 
“The youngest reader,” said a writer in 
the Quarterly Review some years ago, 
“ who has any brains and takes an interest 
in what he reads —as every child does 
who is kindly taught — gets hold of the 
moral for himself, without having it 
preached into him, and without even a 
reflection tagged on as an antidote to the 
fiction. He takes it all together; the seed 
and the soil in which it grows; by-and-by 
the dainty seed will spring apace fnto leaf, 
blossom, and golden fruit.” The truth is 
that the better a story is told, the less 
need is there for insisting on the evils to 
be avoided and the truths to be observed 
in life. 

Boys’ literature divides itself into two 
classes — books and periodicals, The 
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standard of merit begins and ends almost 
exclusively with the former. Boys’ books 
are, on the whole, morally unimpeacha- 
ble ; boys’ magazines, with a few notable 
exceptions, are in every way objectionable. 
Books are purchased chiefly by the sons 
of the well-to-do. Magazines, on the 
other hand, are patronized almost exclu- 
sively by the lads of the working classes. 
A careful survey of the wide field cov- 
ered by boys’ books brings to light few 
dangerous spots. The ground occupied 
is of the most varied, instructive, and in- 
teresting character. The schoolroom and 
the ship’s deck, the battlefield and the 
home, the backwoods and our own country 
lanes, all come into view. The best boys’ 
book ever written is, in my opinion, “ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays.’’ The best writer 
for boys who ever lived was Mr. W. H.G. 
Kingston. When Captain Mayne Reid 
died he was hailed as the prince of boys’ 
authors. A more mistaken verdict was 
never delivered. The majority of Mayne 
Reid’s works were read by grown-up peo 
ple. Mayne Reid was far too fond of 
natural history and detail to be palatable 
to the youthful mind. Quickly changing 
scenes of the most stirring character are 
what boys desire, and what Mayne Reid, 
except in “ The Boy Hunters” and one or 
two other works, did not give them. An 
analogous objection, from a boy’s point of 
view, applies to Jules Verne. Mayne 
Reid lingered to describe the flora and 
fauna of the locality in which his scenes 
were laid. Jules Verne not only besprin- 
kles his writings with science, but literally 
soaks them in science. Few better boys’ 
books are, it is true, to be found than some 
of Jules Verne’s. As acombination of in- 
structive matter and thrilling adventures 
by land and sea, “* Dick Sands, the Boy 
Captain ” is unsurpassed. Jules Verne’s 
romances are remarkable for the intrepid- 
ity with which the most far-fetched of 
events are handled. He makes as little 
difficulty about removing a lake from the 
centre of Scotland, or descending into the 
bowels of the earth, as of journeying to the 
orb of night. But where is the boy who 
will digest the scientific dissertations 
given in “ From the Earth tothe Moon”? 
The knowledge acquired by the Baltimore 
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Gun Club of the earth’s satellite, “in all 
its aspects, cosmographic, geological, po- 
litical, and moral,” is a pill which the ordi- 
nary intellect of twelve or fifteen years 
will find a difficulty in swallowing. What 
will the boy reader care —even if he un- 
derstands what is meant — whether the 
instrument by which the moon is to be 
reached is a “ spherical shell,” or a * cylin- 
dro-conical projectile”? Jules Verne’s 
works are instructive and valuble to the 
thoughtful and learned reader; but fic- 
tions such as “From the Earth to the 
Moon,” and its sequel, “Round the 
Moon,” belong to the same category as 
Lord Lytton’s ** Coming Race.” 

Mr. Kingston has done for the young- 
sters what Captain Marryat and Fenimore 
Cooper did for older readers. Mr. Kings- 
ton is equally accurate and entertaining 
whether conducting a fight at sea, hunting 
elephants in India, chasing the bison of 
the American prairies, or portraying the 
struggles of the early colonists. How 
many boys have acquired their first idea 
of the naval contests between France and 
Engiand, of the buffalo and the redskin 
of the Far West, of the negro and the 
quadrupeds of the Dark Continent, of the 
tiger and the jungle of India, and of the 
Australian bush, from Mr. Kingston’s in- 
defatigable and comprehensive pen! Mr. 
Kingston’s works have really left few 
fresh openings for other writers who aim 
at describing adventures on the deep or in 
savage lands. To read Mr. Kingston is 
to anticipate much that Mr. R. M. Ballan- 
tyne, Mr. Manville-Fenn, and one or two 
other less able men have given to the 
world. If Mr. Kingston did not always 
attain a high literary level, he was uni- 
formly fresh and vigorous, and his wealth 
of incident was inexhaustible. From the 
time when, in 1850, he published * Peter 
the Whaler,’”’ down to 1882, when he 
breathed his last at the age of sixty-eight, 
none of his works failed to arouse a new 
interest. Few men could have command. 
ed, as he did, a boy’s unflagging atten- 
tion throughout the continuous narrative 
constituted by * The Three Midshipmen,” 
“The Three Lieutenants,” ‘* The Three 
Captains,” and “The Three Admirals,” 
either of which is in itself a fair-sized vol- 
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ume. Always natural, always “light in 
hand,” possessing a certain humor, strong 
but kindly in tone, Mr. Kingston’s stories 
are animated by a spirit of courage and 
forbearance which appeals to the best 
instincts of humanity, young and old. It 
has often been urged that he held up to 
the admiration of youth the impossible, 
and that his writings tended to foster a 
spirit of vainglory. This censure has 
fallen in particular upon “ From Powder- 
Monkey to Admiral,” a very able work, 
whether in point of subject or treatment. 
To rise from a powder-monkey, captured 
by the press-gang, to the position of ad- 
miral of the fleet, has been deemed by 
many persons impracticable. But, as Dr. 
Macaulay has shown in his preface to the 
work, more than one famous sailor started 
at the lowest rung of the ladder and 
worked his way to the highest; the book 
is calculated to engender not a love of 
“glory ” but a love of “ duty.” 

Had Mr. Kingston never taken up the 
pen, his place would have been occupied 
by R. M. Ballantyne, who is assuredly 
second only to Mr. Kingston as a writer 
for boys. Mr. Ballantyne, as has been 
hinted, traverses many paths which are in 
some sort familiar to Mr. Kingston’s read- 
ers. But he does more. He accom- 
plishes for science and natural history 
what neither Jules Verne nor Mayne Reid 
succeeded in doing. His style is so racy, 
his knack of silvering the pill so happy, 
that he plunges a boy into the depths of 
abstruse questions without giving the vic- 
tim time to consider whether he cares for 
the dose or not. “The Battery and the 
Boiler” is a blending of humor and sci- 
ence. Science, indeed, without being 
made ridiculous, under Mr. Ballantyne’s 
touch becomes humorous. Full of stir- 
ring adventure, “The Battery and the 
Boiler” gives an excellent idea of the) 
electric wonders of the times. Could a 
scientific lecture be delivered in brighter 
form than the following ? — 





Sparks, as a rule, are looked upon as a race 
of useless and disreputable fellows. ‘Their | 
course is usually erratic. They fly upward, | 


downward, forward, and backward, here, there, | 


and everywhere. You never know when you 
have them, or what will be their next flight. 
They often create a good deal of alarm, some- 
times much surprise ; they seldom do any} 
good, and frequently cause irreparable damage. 
Only when caught and restrained, or directed,:| 
do sparks become harmless and helpful. But 
there is one Spark in this world —a grand, 
glowing, gushing fellow—who has not his 
equal anywhere. He is old as the hills, per- 


haps older, and wide as the world — perchance | 
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wider. Similar to ordinary sparks in some 
respects, he differs from them in several im- 
portant particulars. Like many he is “fast,” 
| but immeasurably faster than all the other 
| sparks put together. Unlike them, however, he 
submits to be led by master minds. Stronger 
than Hercules, he can rend the mountains, 
Fleeter than Mercury, he can outstrip the light. 
Gentler than Zephyr, he can assume the condi- 
tion of a current and enter our very marrow 
without causing us pain. His name is Elec- 
tricity. No one knows what he is. Some 
philosophers have said that he is a fluid, be- 
cause he flows. As well might they call him 
a wild horse because he bolts, or a thief 
because he lurks! We prefer to call him a 
Spark, because in that form only is he visible 
—at least when handled by man, 


No better illustration than this exists 
of the precise method in which what are 
commonly called “dry” subjects can be 
brought successfully to the attention of 
youth. Mr. Ballantyne’s pen has been 
prolific and varied, and, with Mr. Kings- 
ton’s, has educated many a lad in geogra- 
phy. The flood of the Red River is turned 
to good account in “The Red Man’s 
Revenge,” whilst “The Red Eric” and 
“The Iron Horse,” “The Pirate City,” 
and “The Lonely Island,” * Under the 
Waves,” and “ Fighting the Flames ” — 
to mention only a few out of a legion — 
each serves some useful purpose. 

Between Mr. Kingston or Mr. Ballan- 
tyne and Mr. G. A. Henty, there is not 
much in common. Mr. Henty, indeed — 
in, for instance, ** Under Drake’s Flag” — 
has proved himself capable of writing an 
admirable sea story. But Mr. Henty, in 
the list of boys’ authors, occupies ground 
that is practically new. His works are 
disguised histories. For solid worth, Mr. 
Henty’s books give place to none. but 
in “ The Cornet of Horse” he has over- 
| stepped the mark, if indeed he has not 
| failed of his purpose. His history stands 
| too independently of his fiction to be read 
' by most boys. In other words, history is 
not sufficiently absorbed by romance. It 
is possible to follow the adventures of 
Rupert Holliday without reading hardly a 
| line of the account given of Marlborough’ s 
campaigns. Any but a really studious 
| lad would treat ** The Cornet of Horse” 
|as a child often treats plumcake — pick 
| out the fruit and leave the rest. If boys 
| will read the work as it stands and study 
|its maps, well and good. But they will 
probably devote a great deal more time to 
such portions of it as that which deals 
with the flight of the Marquis de Pigne- 
rolles and his daughter from the despotism 
of Louis XIV. The story has a tendency 
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to drag, and contrasts unfavorably with 
“Clive in India.” Mr. Henty is perhaps 
at his best when engaged on a campaign 
in which he himself has taken part. 
Neither in “Jack Archer,” a hero of the 
Crimea; “By Sheer Pluck,” a story of 
the Ashanti war; ‘“‘In Times of Peril,” 
the times of the Indian Mutiny, nor * For 
Name and Fame,” is there perceptible 
the defect which makes “ The Cornet of 
Horse” close, and even heavy, reading. 
Mr. Henty’s masterpiece is that dramatic 
and pathetic story, “Facing Death; or, 
the Hero of the Vaughan Pit.” The hero, 
Jack Simpson, is a capital study of a boy 
courageous, simple, God-fearing, and du- 
tiful, working hard and honestly to lift 
himself above the lowly position in which 
he has been born. 

The three authors just mentioned are 
undoubtedly the best writers of adven- 
tures for boys. The same spirit which 
usually animates the work of the one ani- 
mates the work of the others. Mr. G. 
Manville-Fenn, though his boys’ books 
are deservedly popular, is not quite so 
happy when treating a theme calculated 
to interest the young, as when loitering 
for the edificatios of men and women. 
Other gentlemen who have written emi- 
nently readable stories of adventure for 
boys are, Mr. Henry Frith, Dr. Gordon 
Stables, and Mr. J. C. Hutcheson. If 
neither of these writers can boast the pe- 
culiar power possessed by Mr. Kingston, 
Mr. Ballantyne, or Mr. Henty, they have 
not fallen so conspicuously below the level 
as did Sir Samuel Baker in “ Cast Up by 
the Sea.” This work, despite the fact 
that it has been remarkably successful 
from the publisher’s point of view, is from 
a literary point of view a failure. It con- 
tains many good adventures and much in 
it was worth printing. But its diction 
lacks polish, and regarded as a book for 
boys, it is wanting in good taste. Certain 
of its characters require toning down. 
Mother Lee ought to be eliminated alto- 
gether, and more than one passage would 
have been better unwritten. The English 
language is sufficiently wealthy to enable 
a writer to indicate the identity of a par- 
ent without entering into a description 
of the **snow-white bosom” exposed by 
the woman washed ashore in Sandy Cove. 
Sir Samuel Baker wishes to write for boys 
“from eight to eighty.” For the younger 
portion of his audience it is undoubtedly 
out of place to give the prominence he 
has done to the fact that the unfortunate 
lady had only recently become a mother. 
This objection may sound prudish; how- 
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ever that may be, the passage referred to 
is a proof of Sir Samuel’s ignorance of 
the art of story-telling for the young. 

Mr. Ascott R. Hope is a link between 
writers of the Kingston school and those 
who have followed in the wake of the 
author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 
If his pen has not been so prolific as that 
of Mr. Kingston or Mr. Ballantyne, it 
has been more versatile; and whether he 
treats of “The Men of the Backwoods,” 
or “ The Amateur Dominie,” he is natural, 
vigorous, humorous. Many well-known 
names figure in the list of authors of 
school stories; the Rev. J. S. Millington, 
Mr. Talbot Baines Reed, Mr. Paul Blake, 
and the Rev. H. C. Adams. The patro- 
nymic of any of these gentlemen is a 
guarantee of worth. Mr. Adams’s work 
has one great defect; it is too diffuse. 
He lacks the “go” which Mr. Millington, 
Mr. Reed, and Mr. Blake possess in a 
very marked degree. Unimportant inci- 
dents are needlessly elaborated. ‘Who 
Did It?” is a good story and points an 
excellent moral, but its interest is mini- 
mized by its extreme length, When Mr, 
Adams is in the midst of a strong situa- 
tion he has fire enough, but directly the 
bursts of enthusiasm are past, he becomes 
tame and almost tedious. The three gen- 
tlemen who are now placed in the same 
category with Mr. Adams are known 
chiefly to the readers of the Boys’ Own 
Paper. Their work generally bears a 
finish which is often wanting in that of 
Mr. Adams. In “ The Adventures of a 
Three-Guinea Watch,” Mr. Reed espe- 
cially showed a wonderful amount of in- 
genuity and power of diversified and 
pathetic narrative. Several ladies aspire 
to write for boys. As arule their works 
are pronounced by readers of Mr. Kings- 
ton or Mr. Henty childish, and, in fact, 
they appeal chiefly to those members of 
the family who are just leaving the nurs- 
ery. Such a book is “ Twilight Tales” 
by Mrs. Edward Kennard, than whom few 
followers in the footsteps of AZsop are 
more successful. 

Thus far all has been bright and healthy. 
The severest censor could find little in 
the works just glanced at to be condemned. 
But when we turn from boys’ books to 
boys’ journals, the prospect becomes dark 
and perilous. Morally it is the change 
from life to death. The majority of the 
periodicals which are supplied to the chil- 
dren of the working classes are devoid of 
}every element of sweetness and light. 
| They are filled with stories of blood and 
| revenge, of passion and cruelty, as im- 
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probable and almost impossible in plot as 
they are contemptible in literary execu- 
tion. The only real antidote to the per- 
nicious influence of these journals — some 
dozen in number—is the Boys’ Own 
Paper. Young Folks, though its plots 
are far-fetched, is not unhealthy in tone. 
Youth is a struggling symbol of many 
well-intentioned boys’ magazines. Started 
as the Boys’ Newspaper, with a sale dur- 
ing the first week of something like two 
hundred thousand copies, which rapidly 
dwindled almost toa vanishing, and cer- 
tainly to a profitless, point, it has changed 
its title once and its home more than once. 
Boys’ journals that pay are seldom or 
never built up. If they are not fairly 
successful with the first number, to pro- 
long their existence is useless. The 
Union Fack and the Boys’ Lllustrated 
Paper — to mention two only among many 
failures ——were proofs of this. Rout- 
ledge’s Every Boy’s Magazine has held 
its ground for a quarter of a century, but 
as it is published in monthly parts, it does 
not fall into the hands of the masses. 
This is to be regretted, for the magazine 
is conducted ably, and with an eye to the 
good of its readers. Young England — 
a magazine wanting only a little more 
spirit and vigor to place it on a level with 
the Boys’ Own Paper — sells chiefly 
among religious bodies. The publication 
of the Boys’ Own Paper would alone en- 
title the Religious Tract Society to the 
gratitude of English mothers and fathers. 
It has bad a greater success than any 
other boys’ paper of a high class published 
in England, and the healthy vigor and 
excellence of its stories, to say nothing 
of the instructiveness of its articles, are 
a model of what a boys’ periodical ought 
to be. 

In addition to boys’ magazines pure and 
simple, there are republished at intervals 
a host of degrading works in penny num- 
bers, which are sold to boys and girls not 
in thousands, but in hundreds of thou- 
sands. Is it surprising that “the pales 
and forts of reason” should fall before 
their vicious onslaught? The newspapers 
are constantly furnishing evidence of the 
disastrous effect exercised by them on the 
minds of our boys and girls. Some time 
ago a youth was so maddened by read- 
ing one of the tales provided for his en- 
tertainment that he shot dead his father 
and brother. Another young fellow, in 
the babit of purchasing these weekly 
“ dreadfuls,” was apprehended on a charge 


of unlawfully keeping firearms in his room. | 
A clerk who had devoted his leisure to a, libel he is prosecuted and severely pun- 





study of Harrison Ainsworth’s novels 
tried to induce his master to leave his bed- 
room by mewing like a cat at his door, 
and awaited his exit with a handkerchief 
charged with chloroform. Having ren- 
dered his employer insensible, it was his 
object to steal the cash-box. His plan 
failed, and he was taken into custody. 
Had he really desired to commit the theft, 
he doubtless had ample opportunity for 
doing so without resorting to such roman- 
tic means; but after the exploits of Ains- 
worth’s heroes, to secure the cash in the 
ordinary manner was not compatible with 
the notion he had formed of how the thing 
ought to be done. Then, again, following 
the instructions given in one of their mag- 
azines, some boys tried to manufacture 
fireworks for themselves, with the result 
that two or three only narrowly escaped 
with their lives in consequence of their 
materials exploding. On another occa- 
sion, a lad who had been reading an ac- 
count in weekly numbers of the doings of 
the Australian bushranger, Ned Kelly, 
one evening took a horse from a stable in 
Clapham. Barebacked he rode the animal 
furiously about the neighborhood, much to 
his own danger and that of the wayfar- 
ers. When charged with horse-stealing, 
he pleaded that he only wanted to see 
what a ride on a barebacked horse was 
like in the dark. 

Does the general public know of the 
moral and material ruin thus going on in 
the centre of the English working popula- 
tion? and is such a state of things abso- 
lutely unavoidable? To the first question 
the answer is no; to the second question 
the answer ought to be negative also. 
Even clergymen do not appear to be cog. 
nizant of the extent of the evil. At the 
Church Congress held at Carlisle in 1884, 
many eminent men lectured on the sub- 
ject of popular literature. But scarcely a 
word was said of the publications supplied 
to the young. The speakers did little 
more than attack “society” journals and 
the unhealthy sensationalisth of much En- 
glish fiction. Neither of them appeared 
adequately to appreciate — because, prob- 
ably, neither of them knew of — the wide- 
spread corruption due to the literature 
which falls into the hands of boys and 
girls. Where shall we look for aremedy ? 
The matter seems of such vital moment 
in the social economy of the masses as to 
justify high-handed action on the part of 
the State. A man has no more right to 
publish a story exulting in crime than to 
commit crime itself. If a man writes a 
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ished. A libel, in the majority of cases, 
is more a moral than a material offence. 
Is there any greater harm in writing and 
publishing a libel than in writing and pub- 
lishing awork calculated irretrievably to 
injure the minds of those who read it? 
Is not this both a moral and a material 
offence? Nor is it only one person whose 
interests are prejudiced; it is the morale 
of a whole community which is destroyed. 
The disease once fairly afoot holds its 
ground, and carries on its mental destruc- 
tion unarrested for years — for a lifetime. 
Yet anything like a suppression of the 
trash which at present is the repast on 
which our boys, and our poorer boys in 
particular, feast their minds, would doubt- 
less be regarded as an attempt to revive 
the censorship of the press. What, how- 
ever, is an action for libel? It is neither 
more nor less than a very modified form 
of the old censorial protection, only it is 
a protection against personal spite, and 
not against seditious or inconvenient po- 
litical manifestoes. Moreover, what was 
the object of Lord Campbell’s act of 1857, 
if not to make it unlawful for any one to 
publish the nauseous matter here spoken 
of? No greater hardship would attach to 
a suppression of this kind than attaches 
to the veto placed by the lord chamber- 
lain on dramas which he considers un- 
suitable for the English stage. It is no 
argument to say that it would be impossi- 
ble to tell where the line ought to be 
drawn, and that it would not always be 
feasible to arrest the baneful and give the 
beneficent a clear field on which to dis- 
play its humanizing energy. It is not 
necessary that the suppression should be 
uncompromisingly severe. All that is 
necessary is that some check should be 
placed upon the veiled incentive to crime 
which many boys’ journals now supply. 
No one would wish to dispute to-day 
the advantage which civilization has de- 
rived from the liberty of the press. Every 
passage in Milton’s * Areopagitica ” has 
been more than justified. But Milton’s 
enthusiasm in the cause of freedom of dis- 
cussion did not blind him to the fact that 
the blessing might not be unalloyed. “I 
deny not,” he wrote, * but that it is of the 
greatest concernment in the Church and 
Commonwealth to have an eye how books 
bemean themselves as well as men, and 
thereafter to confine, imprison, and do 
sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; 
for books are not absolutely dead things, 





phial, the purest efficacy -~ eeregon oF of 
that living intellect which bred 

know that they are as lively and siapeetety 
productive as those fabulous dragon’s 
teeth, and being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men.” The 
“potency of life” in a bad book is identi- 
cal with the potency of life inasnake. To 
come in contact with either is dangerous. 
The fang of the one is not more deadly 
to the physical system than is the effect 
of the other to the mental system. Milton 
argues that knowledge of vice is necessary 
to the constituting of virtue. ‘ What 
wisdom can there be to choose, what con- 
tinence to forbear, without the knowledge 
of evil? He that can apprehend and con- 
sider vice with all her baits and seeming 
pleasures and yet abstain, and yet distin- 
guish, and yet prefer that which is truly 
better, he is the true, wayfaring Christian. 
I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and seeks her adversary.” 
Of course Milton is here referring to men 
and women, but his remarks are sugges- 
tive in discussing the merits of the juve- 
nile literature of the nineteenth century. 
Every word of his plea constitutes an 
argument in favor of rearing children in 
purity. To stand uncontaminated in the 
midst of vice undeniably is the highest 
form of virtue. But for the young undis- 
ciplined mind to resist assimilation would 
be impossible. A child accustomed to 
read of nothing but burglaries, and bush- 
ranging, and murder, cannot fail to de- 
velop many ferocious traits. Unless the 
mind is ballasted with worthy principle, it 
will be borne helplessly away by an atmo- 
sphere of iniquity. We do not want the 
sons and daughters of Britain to grow up 
like hothouse plants; rather let their 
hearts acquire the proverbial stoutness of 
their native oak. But even the oak is 
none the worse for the fostering care of 
the horticulturist, and if we can secure 
the strength of the oak with the sweetness 
of the grape, the result will repay any 
amount of trouble. A child need not be- 
come a milksop because he has been 
taught to admire and observe that which 
is good. It is the God-fearing courage 
of a Gordon which his reading should 
engender, not the ignoble daring of a 
Ned Kelly. To compulsorily educate the 
children of the working classes, whilst 
allowing them to digest fiction as served 


|up by the majority of their magazines, is 
but do contain a potency of life in them | 


to sharpen their wits to the inception and 


to be as active as that soul whose progeny |comprehension of the criminal motives 


they are. In them is preserved, as in a 


and doings of the “heroes” whom they 








are taught to admire. Only the most 
jealous regard toa boy’s or girl’s mental 
food will give him the moral armor capa- 
ble of protecting him against the insidious 
encroachments of depravity. 
This truth was recognized by Pelham’s 
friend when he urged the necessity of 
teaching children to make use of fiction 
without perverting it to their prejudice, 
just as we have shown them how to use a 
knife without cutting their fingers. ‘ Ed- 
ucation,” said Vincent, “must give com- 
mon sense, and common sense is all that 
‘is necessary to distinguish between good 
and evil, whether in books or life.” Do 
not put fiction into the hands of a child 
with no principle to guide him. “ First 
fortify his intellect by reason, and you 
may then please his fancy with fiction. 
Do not excite his fancy with love and 
glory till you can instruct his judgment as 
to what love and glory are. Teach him, 
in short, to reflect before you permit him 
full indulgence to imagine.” Ordinary 
persons may interpret these words as, 
“Start your son or daughter in the right 
path, and so give him or her a chance of 
arriving at a point where the sloughs and 
quagmires of literature are powerless to 
hurt, however ominous they may. seem.” 
The responsibility rests with parents, and 
the object of clergymen and visitors to the 
poor generally should be to induce the 
mothers and fathers of our future working 
men and women to give a special eye to 
the fiction devoured by their children. 
‘“*Were I a father,” wrote Addison, after 
watching the effect of a ghost-story on 
some young people, “I should take a par- 
ticular care to preserve my children from 
these little horrors of imagination, which 
they are apt to contract when they are 
young and are unable to throw off when 
they are in years.” How often does a 
father undertake to acquaint himself with 
the books and journals read by his sons? 
Fiction ought to constitute the mental 
diversion of a son or daughter, just as it 
constitutes the mental diversion of a 
mother or father. But if parents are to 
start a literary inquisition, the judgment 
pronounced on any particular book or 
journal, to be of use, must be sound. 
One respectable father withheld the Boys’ 
Own Paper trom bis son because he was 
acquainted with the infamous character of 
another boys’ journal of nearly the same 
title. Such a mistake does more than 
prevent the spread of really wholesome 
and instructive matter. It leads to dis- 
trust of the paternal verdict, and conse- 
quent disobedience. Finally, it must 
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never be forgotten that the plan adopted 
by many, of endeavoring to force works 
of an obtrusively preachy kind upon boys, 
frequently defeats its own end, and impels 
them, by the sheer unpalatableness of the 
fiction, to an opposite and dangerous ex- 
treme. 
G. SALMON. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
HARRY’S INHERITANCE. 


I, 


COLONEL SIR THOMAS WOOLRYCH, 
K.C.B. (retired list), was a soldier of the 
old school, much attached to pipeclay and 
purchase, and with a low opinion of com- 
petitive examinations, the first six books 
of Euclid, the local military centres, the 
territorial titles of regiments, the latest 
regulation pattern in half-dress buttons, 
and most other confounded new-fangled 
radical fal-lal and trumpery in general. 
Sir Thomas believed as firmly in the wis- 
dom of our ancestors as he distrusted the 
wisdom of our nearest descendants, now 
just attaining to years of maturity and in- 
discretion. Especially had he a marked 
dislike for this nasty, modern, shopkeep- 
ing habit of leaving all your loose money 
lying idly at your banker’s, and paying 
everybody with a dirty little bit of crum- 
pled paper, instead of pulling out a hand- 
ful of gold, magnificently, from your trou- 
sers pocket, and flinging the sovereigns 
boldly down before you upon the counter 
like an officer and a gentleman. Why 
should you let one of these bloated, over- 
fed, lazy banker fellows grew rich out of 
borrowing your money from you for noth- 
ing, without so much as a thank you, and 
lending it out again to some other poor 
devil of a tradesman (probably in difficul- 
ties) at seven per cent. on short discouat? 
No, no; that was not the way Sir Thomas 
Woolrych had been accustomed to live 
when he was an ensign (sub-Heutenant 
they positively call it nowadays) at Ah- 
mednuggur in the north-west provinces. 
In those days, my dear sir, a man drew 
his monthly screw by pay-warrant, took 
the rupees in solid cash, locked them up 
carefully in the desk in his bungalow, 


| helped himself liberally to them while they 


lasted, and gave 1OU’s for any little trifle 
of cards or horses he might happen to 
have let himself in for meanwhile with 
his brother officers. 1OU’s are of course 
a gentlemanly and recognized form of 
monetary engagement, but for bankers’ 
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cheques Sir Thomas positively felt little 
less than contempt and loathing. 

Nevertheless, in his comfortable villa 
in the park at Cheltenham (called Futtey- 
poor Lodge, after that famous engagement 
during the Mutiny which gave the colonel 
his regiment and his K.C.B.-ship) he stood 
one evening looking curiously at his big 
davenport, and muttered to himself with 
more than. one most military oath, 
“ Hanged if I don’t think I shall positively 
be compelled to patronize these banker 
fellows after all. Somebody must have 
been helping himself again to some of my 
sovereigns.” 

Sir Thomas was not by nature a suspi- 
cious man — he was too frank and open- 
hearted himself to think ill easily of others 
— but he couldn’t avoid feeling certain 
that somebody had been tampering unjus- 
tifiably with the contents of his davenport. 
He counted the rows of sovereigns over 
once more, very carefully; then he 
checked the number taken out by the en- 
try in his pocket-book ; and then he leaned 
back in his chair with a puzzled look, took 
a meditative puff or two at the stump of 
his cigar, and blew out the smoke in a 
long curl that left a sort of pout upon his 
heavily moustached lip as soon as he had 
finished. Not a doubt in the world about 
it— somebody must have helped himself 
again to a dozen sovereigns. 

It was a hateful thing to put a watch 
upon your servants and dependents, but 
Sir Thomas felt he must really doit. He 
reckoned up the long rows a third time 
with military precision, entered the partic- 
ulars once more most accurately in his 
pocket-book, sighed a deep sigh of regret 
at the distasteful occupation, and locked 
up the davenport once more with the air 
of a man who resigns himself unwillingly 
to a most unpleasant duty. Then he 
threw away the tag end of the smoked- 
out cigar, and went up slowly to dress for 
dinner. 

Sir Thomas’s household consisted en- 
tirely of himself and his nephew Harry, 
for he had never been married, and he 
regarded all womenkind alike from afar 
off with a quaint, respectful, old-world 
chivalry ; but he made a point of dressing 
scrupulously every day for dinner, even 
when alone, as a decorous formality due 
to himself, his servants, society, the mili- 
tary profession, and the convenances in 
general. If he and his nephew dined to- 
gether they dressed for one another; if 
they dined separately they dressed all the 
same, for the sake of the institution. 
When a man once consents to eat his 





evening meal in a blue tie and a morning 
cutaway, there is no drawing a line until 
you finally find him an advanced republi- 
can and an accomplice of those dreadful 
War Office peopie who are bent upon 
allowing the services to go to the devil. 
If Colonel Sir Thomas Woolrych, K.C.B., 
had for a single night been guilty of such 
abominable laxity, the whole fabric of 
society would have tottered to its base, 
and gods and footmen would have felt in- 
stinctively that it was all up with the Brit- 
ish constitution. 

“ Harry,” Sir Thomas said, as soon as 
they sat down to dinner together, “are 
you going out anywhere this evening, my 
boy?” 

Harry looked up a little surlily, and 
answered after a moment’s hesitation, 
“ Why, yes, uncle, I thought — 1 thought 
of going round and having a game of bil- 
liards with Tom Whitmarsh.” 

Sir Thomas cleared his throat and 
hemmed dubiously. “In that case,’ he 
said at last, after a short pause, “I think 
I'll go down to the club myself and have 
a rubber. Wilkins, the carriage at half 
past nine. I’m sorry, Harry, you’re going 
out this evening.” 

“Why so, uncle? It’s only just round 
to the Whitmarshs’, you know.” 

Sir Thomas shut one eye and glanced 
with the other at the light through his 
glass of sherry, held up between finger 
and thumb critically and suspiciously. 
“A man may disapprove zz foto of the 
present system of competitive examina- 
tions for the army,” he said slowly; “for 
my part, I certainly do, and I make no 
secret of it; admitting a lot of butchers 
and bakers and candlestick-makers plump 
into the highest ranks of the service; no 
tone, no character, no position, no gentle- 
manly feeling; a great mistake —a great 
mistake; I told them so at the time. 1 
said to them, ‘Gentlemen, you are simply 
ruining the service.’ But they took no 
notice of me; and what’s the consequence? 
Competitive examination has been the 
ruin of the service, exactly as I told them. 
Began with that; then abolition of pur- 
chase; then local centres; then that abom- 
inable strap with the slip buckle — there, 
there, Harry, upon my soul, my boy, I 
can’t bear to think of it. But aman may 
be opposed, as I said, to the whole pres- 
ent system of competitive examination, 
and yet, while that system still unfortu- 
nately continues to exist (that is to say, 
until a European war convinces all sensi- 
ble people of the confounded folly of it), 
he may feel that his own young men, who 
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are reading up for a direct commission, 
ought to be trying their hardest to get as 
much of this nonsensical humbug into 
their heads as possible during the time 
just before their own examinations. Now, 
Harry, I’m afraid you’re not reading quite 
as hard as you ought to be doing. The 
crammer’s all very well in his way, of 
course, but depend upon it, the crammer 
by himself won’t get youthrough. What’s 
needed is private study.” 

Harry turned his handsome dark eyes 
upon his uncle—a very dark, almost 
gipsy-looking face altogether, Harry’s — 
and answered deprecatingly, ‘ Well, sir, 
and don’t | goin for private study? Dido’t 
I read up ‘Samson Agonistes’ all by my- 
self right through yesterday?” 

** 1 don’t know what Samson Something- 
or-other is,” the old gentleman replied 
testily. ‘* What the dickens has Samson 
Something-or-other got to do with the 
preparation of a military man, I should 
like to know, sir?” 

“It’s the English literature book for 
the exam., you know,” Harry answered 
with a quiet smile. ‘* We’ve got to get it 
up, you see, with all the allusions and 
whatyoumaycallits, for direct commission. 
It’s a sort of a play, I think I should call 
it, by John Milton.” 

“Oh, it’s the English literature, is it?” 
the old colonel went on, somewhat molli- 
fied. “In my time, Harry, we weren't 
expected to know anything about English 
literature. The Articles of War, and 
the Officer’s Companion, By Authority, 
that was the kind of literature we used to 
be examined in, But nowadays they ex- 
pect a soldier to be read upin Samson 
Something-or-other, dothey really? Well, 
well, let them have their fad, let them 
have their fad, poor creatures. Still 
Harry, I’m very much afraid you’re wast- 
ing your time, and your money also. If I 
thought you only went tothe Whitmarshs’ 
to see Miss Milly, now, I shouldn’t mind 
so much about it. Miss Milly is a very 
charming, sweet young creature, certainly 
— extremely pretty, too, extremely pretty 
—I don’t deny it. You're young yet to 
go making yourself agreeable, my boy, to 
a pretty girl like that; you ought to wait 
for that sort of thing till you’ve got your 
majority, or at least, your company —a 
young man reading for direct commission 
has no business to go stuffing his head 
cram full with love and nonsense. No, 
no; he should leave it all free for fortifi- 
cation, and the general instructions, and 
Samson Something-or-other, if soldiers 
can’t be made nowadays without English 





literature. But still, I don’t so much ob- 
ject to that, I say — a sweet girl, certainly, 
Miss Milly — what I do object to is your 
knocking about so much at billiard-rooms, 
and so forth, with that young fellow Whit- 
marsh. Not a very nice young fellow, 
or a good companion for you either, 
Harry. 1’m afraid, I’m afraid, my boy, 
he makes you spend a great deal too much 
money.” 

“I’ve never yet had to ask you to in. 
crease my allowance, sir,” the young man 
answered haughtily, with a curious glance 
sideways at his uncle. 

“Wilkins,” Sir Thomas put in, with a 
nod to the butler, “‘ go down and bring up 
a bottle of the old Madeira. Harry, my 
boy, don’t let us discuss questions of this 
sort before the servants. My boy, I’ve 
never kept you short of money in any 
way, I hope; and if I ever do, I| trust 
you'll tell me of it, tell me of it immedi- 
ately.” 

Harry’s dark cheeks burned bright for 
a moment, but he answered never a single 
word, and went on eating his dinner si- 
lently, with a very hang-dog look indeed 
upon his handsome features. 


II. 


AT half past nine Sir Thomas drove 
down to the club, and when he reached 
the door, dismissed the coachman. “I 
shall walk back, Morton,” he said. “I 
shan’t want you again this evening. 
Don’t let them sit up for me. I mayn’t 
be home till two in the morning.” 

But as soon as the coachman had had 
full time to get back again in perfect 
safety, Sir Thomas walked straight down 
the club steps once more, and up the 
promenade, and all the way to Futteypoor 
Lodge. When he got there, he opened 
the door silently with his latch-key, shut 
it again without the slightest noise, and 
walked on tiptoe into the library. It was 
an awkward thing to do, certainly, but Sir 
Thomas was convinced in his own mind 
that he ought to do it. He wheeled an 
easy-chair into the recess by the window, 
in front of which the curtains were drawn, 
arranged the folds so that. he could see 
easily into the room by the slit between 
them, and sat down patiently to explore 
this mystery to the very bottom. 

Sir Thomas was extremely loth in bis 
own mind to suspect anybody ; and yet it 
was quite clear that some one or other 
must have taken the missing sovereigns. 
Twice over money had been abstracted. 
It couldn’t have been cook, of that he felt 
certain; nor Wilkins either, Very re- 
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spectable woman, cook — very respectable 
butler, Wilkins. Not Morton; oh dear 
no, quite impossible, certainly not Mor- 
ton. Not the housemaid, nor the boy; 
obviously neither; well-conducted young 
people, every one of them. But who the 
dickens could it be, then? for certainly 
somebody had taken the money. The 
good old colonel felt in his heart that for 
the sake of everybody’s peace of mind it 
was his bounden duty to discover the real 
culprit before saying a single word to any- 
body about it. 

There was something very ridiculous, 
of course, not to say undignified and ab- 
surd, in the idea of an elderly field officer, 
late in her Majesty’s service, sitting thus 
for hour after hour stealthily behind his 
own curtains, in the dark, as if he were a 
thief or a burglar, waiting to see whether 
anybody came to open his davenport. Sir 
Thomas grew decidedly wearied as he 
watched and waited, and but for his strong 
sense of the duty imposed upon him of 
tracking the guilty person, he would once 
or twice in the course of the evening have 
given up the quest from sheer disgust and 
annoyance at the absurdity of the posi- 
tion. But no; he must find out who had 
done it; so there he sat, as motionless as 
a cat watching a mouse-hole, with his eye 
turned always in the direction of the 
davenport, through the slight slit between 
the folded curtains. 

Ten o’clock struck upon the alarum on 
the mantelpiece — half past ten — eleven. 
Sir Thomas stretched his legs, yawned, 
and muttered audibly, ** Confounded slow, 
really.” Half past eleven. Sir Thomas 
went over noiselessly to the side table, 
where the decanters were standing, and 
helped himself to a brandy and seltzer, 
squeezing down the cork of the bottle 
carefully with his thumb, to prevent its 
popping, till all the gas had escaped piece- 
meal. Then he crept back, still noise- 
lessly, feeling more like a convicted thief 
himself than a knight commander of the 
Most Honorable Order of the Bath, and 
wondering when the deuce this pilfering 
lock-breaker was going to begin his nightly 
depredations. Not till after Harry came 
back, most likely. The thief, whoever he 
or she was, would probably be afraid to 
venture into the library while there was 
still a chance of Harry returning unex- 
pectedly and disturbing the whole pro- 
cedure. But when once Harry had gone 
to bed, they would all have heard from 
Morton that Sir Thomas was going to be 
out late, and the thief would then doubt- 
less seize so good an opportunity of help- 





ing himself unperceived to the counted 
sovereigns. 

About half past eleven there was a sound 
of steps upon the garden walk, and Harry’s 
voice could be heard audibly through the 
half-open window. The colonel caught 
the very words against his will. Harry 
was talking with Tom Whitmarsh, who 
had walked round to see him home; his 
voice was a little thick, as if with wine, 
and he seemed terribly excited (to judge 
by his accent) about something or other 
that had just happened. 

* Good-night, Tom,” the young man was 
saying, with an outward show of careless- 
ness barely concealing a great deal of 
underlying irritation. ‘ery pay you up 
what I lost to-morrow or the next day. 
You shall have your money, don’t be afraid 
about it.” 

* Qh, it’s all right,” Tom Whitmarsh’s 
voice answered in an offhand fashion. 
“ Pay me whenever you like, you know, 
Woolrych. It doesn’t matter to me when 
you pay me, this year or next year, so long 
as I get it sooner or later.” 

Sir Thomas listened with a sinking 
heart. “Play,” he thought to himself. 
“ Play, play, ‘site, already! It was his 
father’s curse, poor fellow, and I hope it 
won’t be Harry’s. It’s some comfort to 
think, anyhow, that it’s only billiards.” 

*“ Well, good-night, Tom,” Harry went 
on, ringing the bell as he spoke. 

“*Good-night, Harry. I hope next time 
the cards won’t go so persistently against 
you.” 

The cards! Phew! That was bad 
indeed. Sir Thomas started. He didn’t 
object to a quiet after-dinner rubber on 
his own account, naturally; but this wasn’t 
whist; oh, no; nothing of the sort. This 
was evidently serious playing. He drew 
a long breath, and felt he must talk very 
decidedly about the matter to Harry to- 
morrow morning. 

“Is my uncle “home yet, Wilkins?” 

“ No, sir; he said he wouldn’t be back 
probably till two o’clock, and we wasn’t to 
sit up for him.” 

“ Allright, then. Give mea light fora 
minute in the library. 1’ll take a seltzer 
before I go up-stairs, just to steady me.” 

Sir Thomas almost laughed outright. 
This was really too ridiculous. Suppose 
after all the waiting Harry was to come 
over and discover him sitting there in the 
darkness by the window, what a pretty 
figure he would cut before him! And be- 
sides, the whole thing would have to come 
out then, and after all the thief would 
never be discovered and punished. The 
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colonel grew hot and red in the face, and 
began to wish to goodness he hadn’t in 
the first place let himself in, in any way, 
for this ridiculous amateur detective busi- 
ness. 

But Harry drank his seltzer standing 
by the side table, with no brandy, either ; 
that was a good thing, no brandy. If he’d 
taken brandy too in his present excited 
condition, when he’d already certainly had 
quite as much as was at all good for him, 
Sir Thomas would have been justly and 
seriously angry. But after all, Harry was 
a good boy at bottom, and knew how to 
avoid such ugly habits. He took his 
seltzer and his bedroom candle. Wilkins 
turned out the light in the room, and 
Harry went up-stairs by himself immedi- 
ately. 

Then Wilkins turned the key in the 
library door, and the old gentleman began 
to reflect that this was really a most un- 
comfortable position for him to be left in. 
Suppose they locked him in there till to- 
morrow morning! Ah! happy thought; 
if the worst came to the worst he could 
get out of the library window and let him- 
self in at the front door by means of his 
latch-key. 

The servants all filed up-stairs, one by 
one, in an irregular procession ; their feet 
died away gradually upon the upper land. 
ings, and a solemn silence came at last 
over the whole household. Sir Thomas’s 
heart began to beat faster; the excitement 
of plot interest was growing stronger upon 
him. This was the time the thief would 
surely choose to open the davenport. He 
should know now within twenty minutes 
which it was of all his people, whom he 
trusted so implicitly, that was really rob- 
bing him. 

And he had treated them all so kindly 
too. Ha, the rascal! he should catch it 
well, that he should, whoever he was, as 
soon as ever Sir Thomas discovered him. 

Not if it were Wilkins, though; not if 
it were Wilkins. Sir Thomas hoped it 
wasn’t really that excellent fellow Wil 
kins. A good old tried and trusty ser- 
vant. If any unexpected financial diffi- 
culties —— 

Hush, hush! 
upon the landing. 

Coming down noiselessly, noiselessly, 
noiselessly. Not Wilkins; not heavy 
enough for him, surely ; no, no, a woman’s 
step, so very light, so light and noiseless. 
Sir Thomas really hoped in his heart it 
wasn’t that pretty, delicate-looking girl, 
the new housemaid. If it was, by Jove, 
yes, he’d give her a good lecture then and 


Quietly now. A step 





there, that very minute, about it, offer to 
pay her passage quietly out to Canada, 
and — recommend her to get married de- 
cently, to some good young fellow, on the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

The key turned once more in the lock, 
and then the door opened stealthily. Some- 
body glided like a ghost into the middle 
ofthe room. Sir Thomas, gazing intently 
through the slit in the curtains, murmured 
to himself that now at last he should fairly 
discover the confounded rascal. 

Ha! How absurd! He could hardly 
help laughing once more at the ridiculous 
collapse to his high-wrought expectations. 
And yet he restrained himself. It was 
only Harry! Harry come down, candle 
in hand, no doubt to get another glass 
of seltzer. The colonel hoped not with 
brandy. No; not with brandy. He put 
the glass up to his dry lips — Sir Thomas 
could see they were dry and feverish even 
from that distance; horrid thing, this 
gambling!— and he drained it off at a 
gulp, like a thirsty man who has tasted 
no liquor since early morning. 

Then he took up his candle again, and 
turned — not tothe door. Oh,no. The 
old gentleman watched him now with sin- 
gular curiosity, for he was walking not to 
the door, but over in the direction of the 
suspected davenport. Sir Thomas could 
hardly even then guess at the truth. It 
wasn't, no, it wasn’t, it couldn’t be Har- 
ry! not Harry that —that borrowed the 
money ! 

The young man took a piece of stout 
wire from his pocket with a terrible look 
of despair and agony. Sir Thomas’s heart 
melted within him as he beheld it. He 
twisted the wire about in the lock witha 
dexterous pressure, and it opened easily. 
Sir Thomas looked on, and the tears rose 
into his eyes slowly by instinct; but he 
said never a word, and watched intently. 
Harry held the lid of the davenport open 
for a moment with one hand, and looked 
at the rows of counted gold within. The 
fingers of the other hand rose slowly and 
remorsefully up to the edge of the desk, 
and there hovered in an undecided fash- 
ion. Sir Thomas watched still with his 
heart breaking. Then fora‘second Harry 
paused. He held back his hand and ap- 
peared to deliberate. Something within 
seemed to have affected him deeply. Sir 
Thomas, though a plain old soldier, could 
read his face well enough to know what it 
was; he was thinking of the kind words 
his uncle had said to him that very even- 
ing as they sat together down there at 
dinner. 
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For half a minute the suspense was 
terrible. Then, with a sudden impulse, 
Harry shut the lid of the davenport down 
hastily ; flung the wire with a gesture of 
horror and remorse into the fireplace ; 
took up his candle wildly in his hand; and 
rushed from the room and up the stairs, 
leaving the door open behind him. 

Then Sir Thomas rose slowly from his 
seat in the window corner; lighted the gas 
in the centre burner; unlocked the daven- 


‘port, with tears still trickling slowly down 


his face; counted all the money over care- 
fully to make quite certain ; found it abso- 
lutely untouched; and flung himself down 
upon his knees wildly, between shame, 
and fear, and relief, and misery. What 
he said or what he thought in that terrible 
moment of conflicting passions is best not 
here described or written; but when he 
rose again his eyes were glistening, more 
with forgiveness than with horror (anger 
there had never been); and being an old- 
fashioned old gentleman, he took down 
his big Bible from the shelf, just to reas- 
sure himself about a text which he thought 
he remembered somewhere in Luke: “ Joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
just persons, which need no repentance.” 
“Ah, yes,” he said to himself; “he re- 
pented; he repented. He didn’t take it. 
He felt he couldn’t after what I said to 
him.” And then, with the tears still roll- 
ing silently down his bronzed cheeks, he 
went up-stairs to bed, but not to sleep; 
for he lay restless on his pillow all night 
through with that one terrible discovery 
weighing like lead upon his tender old 
bosom. 


III, 


NEXT morning, after breakfast, Sir 
Thomas said in a quiet tone of command 
to Harry, ‘My boy, 1 want to speak to 
you for a few minutes in the library.” 

Harry’s cheek grew deadly pale and he 
caught his breath with difficulty, but he 
followed his uncle into the library without 
a word, and took his seat at the table 
opposite him. 

“Harry,” the old soldier began, as 
quietly as he was able, after an awkward 
pause, “I want to tell you a little—a 
little about your father and mother.” 

Harry’s face suddenly changed from 
white to crimson, for he felt sure now that 
what Sir Thomas was going to talk about 
was not the loss of the money from the 
davenport a week earlier; and on the 
other hand, though he knew absolutely 
nothing about his own birth and parentage, 





he knew at least that there must have 
been some sort of mystery in the matter, 
or else his uncle would surely long since 
have spoken to him quite freely of his 
father and mother. 

“My dear boy,” the colonel went on 
again, in a tremulous voice, “I think the 
time has now come when I ought to tell 
you that you and I are no relations by 
blood; you are — you are my nephew by 
adoption only.” 

Harry gave a sudden start of surprise, 
but said nothing. 

“The way it all came about,” Sir 
Thomas went on, playing nervously with 
his watchchain, “ was just this. I was in 
India during the Mutiny, as you know, 
and while I was stationed at Boolundshahr 
in the north-west provinces, just before 
those confounded niggers —1 mean to 
say, before the sepoys revolted, your fa- 
ther was adjutant of my regiment at the 
same station. He and your mother — 
well, Harry, your mother lived in a small 
bungalow near the cantonments, and there 
you were born; why, exactly eight months 
before the affair at Meerut, you know — 
the beginning of the Mutiny. Your fa- 
ther, I’m sorry to say, was a man very 
much given to high play — in short, if 
you'll excuse my putting it so, my boy, a 
regular gambler. He owed money to 
almost every man in the regiment, and 
amongst others, if I must tell you the 
whole truth, to me. In those days I 
sometimes played rather high myself, 
Harry; not as high as your poor father, 
my boy, for I was always prudent, but a 
great deal higher that a young man in a 
marching regiment has any right to do— 
a great deal higher. I left off playing im- 
mediately after what I’m just going to tell 
you; and from that day to this, Harry, 
I’ve never touched a card, except for 
whist or cribbage, and never will do, my 
boy, if I live to be as old as Methuselah.” 

The old man paused and wiped his 
brow for a second with his capacious 
handkerchief, while Harry’s eyes, cast 
down upon the ground, began to fill rap- 
idly with something or other that he 
couldn't for the life of him manage to 
keep out of them. 

“On the night before the news from 
Meerut arrived,” the old soldier went on 
once more, with his eye turned half away 
from the trembling lad, “we played to- 
gether in the major’s rooms, your father 
and I, with a few others; and before the 
end of the evening your father had lost a 
large sum to one of his brother officers. 
When we'd finished playing he came to 
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me to my quarters, and he said, ‘ Wool- 
rych, this is a bad job. I haven’t got 
anything to pay McGregor with.’ 

“*All right, Walpole,’ 1 answered him 
— your father’s name was Captain Wal- 
pole, Harry—‘I’ll lend you whatever’s 
necessary.’ 

“*No, no, my dear fellow,’ he said, ‘I 
won’t borrow and only get myself into 
worse trouble. I’ll take a shorter and 
easier way out of it all, you may depend 
upon it.’ 

“ At the moment I hadn’t the slightest 
idea what he meant, and so I said no 
more to him just then about it. But three 
minutes after he left my quarters I heard 
a loud cry, and saw your father in the 
moonlight out in the compound. He had 
a pistol in his hand. Next moment the 
report of a shot sounded loudly down be- 
low in the compound, and I rushed out at 
once to see what on earth could be the 
matter. 

“Your father was lying in a pool of 
blood, just underneath a big mango tree 
beside the door, with his left jaw shat- 
tered to pieces, and his brain pierced 
through and through from one side to the 
other by a bullet from the pistol. 

“He was dead—stone dead. There 
was no good doctoring him. We took 
him up and carried him into the surgeon’s 
room, and none of us had the courage all 
that night to tell your mother. 

“ Next day news came of the rising at 
Meerut. 

“That same night, while we were all 
keeping watch and mounting guard, ex- 
pecting our men would follow the exam- 
ple of their companions at headquarters, 
there was a sudden din and tumult in the 
lines, about nine in the evening, when the 
word was given to turn in, and McGregor, 
coming past me, shouted at the top of 
his voice, ‘It’s all up, Woolrych. These 
black devils have broken loose at last, and 
they’re going to fire the officers’ quarters.’ 

“Well, Harry, my boy, I needn’t tell 
you all about it at full length today; but 
in the end, as you know, we fought the 
men for our own lives, and held our 
ground until the detachment came from 
Etawah to relieve us. However, before 
we could get to the Bibi’s bungalow — the 
sepoys used to call your mother the Bibi, 
Harry — those black devils had broken in 
there, and when next morning early I 
burst into the ruined place, with three men 
of the 47th and a faithful native havildar, 
we found your poor mother — well, there, 
Harry, I can’t bear to think of it, even 
now, my boy; but she was dead, too, quite 





dead, with a hundred sabre cuts all over 
her poor blood-stained, hacked-about body. 
And in the corner, under the cradle, the 
eight-months-old baby was lying and cry- 
ing — crying bitterly; that was you, 
Harry.” 

The young man listened intently, with 
a face now once more ashy-white, but still 
he answered absolutely nothing. 

“] took you in my arms, my boy,” the 
old colonel continued in a softer tone; 
“and as you were left all alone in the bun- 
galow there, with no living soul to love or 
care for you, I carried you away in my 
arms myself, to my own quarters. All 
through the rest of that terrible campaign 
I kept you with me, and while I was fight- 
ing at Futteypoor, a native ayah was in 
charge of you for me. Your poor father 
had owed me a trifling debt, and I took 
you as payment in full, and have kept 
you with me as my nephew ever since. 
That is all your history, Harry.” 

The young man drew a deep breath, 
and looked across curiously to the bronzed 
face of the simple old officer. Then he 
asked, a little huskily, “And why didn’t 
my father’s or mother’s relations reclaim 
me, sir? Do they know that | am still 
living?” 

Sir Thomas coughed, and twirled his 
watchchain more nervously and uneasily 
than ever. ‘ Well, you see, my boy,” he 
answered at last, after a long pause, “ your 
mother — I must tell you the whole truth 
now, Harry—your mother was a Eura- 
sian, a half-caste lady — very light, al- 
most white, but still a half-caste, you know, 
and — and — well, your father’s family 
— didn’t exactly acknowledge the relation- 
ship, Harry.” 

Harry’s face burnt crimson once more, 
and the hot blood rushed madly to his 
cheeks, for he felt in a moment the full 
force of the meaning that the colonel 
wrapped up so awkwardly in that one 
short, embarrassed sentence. 

There was another long pause, during 
which Harry kept his burning eyes fixed 
fast upon Sir Thomas, and Sir Thomas 
looked down uncomfortably at his boots 
and said nothing. Then the young man 
found voice again, feebly to ask, almost in 
a whisper, one final question. 

“Had you—had you any particular 
reason for telling me this story about my 
birth and my parents at this exact time — 
just now, uncle?” 

“T had, Harry. I —I have rather sus- 
pected of late — that — that you are fall- 
ing somehow into — into your poor father’s 
unhappy vice of gambling. My boy, my 
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boy, if you inherit his failings in that di- 
rection, I hope his end will be some warn- 
ing to you to desist immediately.” 

*“ And had you — any reason to suspect 
me of — of any other fault — of — of any 
graver fault — of anything really very se- 
rious, uncle?” 

The colonel held his head between his 
hands, and answered very slowly, as if the 
words were wrung from him by torture: 
“If you hadn’t yourself asked me the 
question point blank, Harry, I would 
never have told you anything about it. 
Yes, my boy, my dear boy, my poor boy; 
1 know it all — all — all — absolutely.” 

Harry lifted up his voice in one loud 
cry and wai! of horror, and darted out of 
the room without another syllable. 

“1 know that cry,” the colonel said in 
his own heart, trembling. ‘I have heard 
it before! It’s the very cry poor Walpole 
gave that night at Boolundshahr, just be- 
fore he went out and shot himself!” 


IV. 


Harry had rushed out into the garden ; 
of that, Sir Thomas felt certain. He fol- 
lowed him hastily, and saw hinr by the 
seat under the lime-trees in the far cor- 
ner; he had something heavy in his right 
hand. Sir Thomas came closer and saw 
to his alarm and horror that it was indeed 
the small revolver from the old pistol- 
stand on the wall of the vestibule. 

Even as the poor old soldier gazed, half 
petrified, the Jad pushed a cartridge home 
feverishly into one of the chambers, and 
raised the weapon, with a stern resolu- 
tion, up to his temple. Sir Thomas rec- 
ognized in that very moment of awe 2nd 
terror that it was the exact attitude and 
action of Harry’s dead father. The entire 
character and tragedy seemed to have 
handed itself down directly from father to 
son without a single change of detail or 
circumstance. 

The old man darted forward hurriedly 
with surprising haste, and caught Harry’s 
hand just as the finger rested upon the 
trigger. 

* My boy! my boy!” he cried, wrench- 
ing the revolver easily from his trembling 
grasp, and flinging it, with a great curve, 
to the other end of the garden. ‘Not 
that way! Not that way! I haven’t re- 
proached you with one word, Harry; but 
this is a bad return, indeed, for a life 
devoted to you. Oh, Harry! Harry! not 
by shuffling off your responsibilities and 
running away from them like a coward, 
not by that can you ever mend matters in 


living on, and fighting against your evil 
impulses and conquering them like a man 
— that’s the way, the right way, to get the 
better of them. Promise me, Harry, 
promise me, my boy, that whatever comes 
you won’t make away with yourself, as 
your father did; for my sake, live on and 
do better. I aman old man, an old man, 
Harry, and I have but you in the world to 
care for or think about. Don’t let me be 
shamed in my old age by seeing the boy I 
have brought up and loved as a son dying 
in disgrace, a poltroon and a coward. 
Stand by your guns, my boy; stand by 
your guns, and fight it out to the last 
minute.” 

Harry’s arm fell powerless to his side, 
and he broke down utterly, in his shame 
and self-abasement flinging himself wildly 
upon the seat beneath the lime-trees and 
covering his face with his hands to hide 
the hot tears that were bursting forth in 
a feverish torrent. 

“1 will go,” he said at last, in a chok- 
ing voice. “I will go, uncle, and talk to 
Milly.” 

“Do,” the coloiel said, soothing his 
arm tenderly. “Do, my boy. She’s a 
good girl, and she'll advise you rightly. 
Go and speak to her; but before you go, 
promise me, promise me.” 

Harry rose, and tried to shake off Sir 
Thomas’s heavy hand, laid with a fatherly 
pressure upon his struggling shoulder. 
But he couldn’t; the old soldier was still 
too strong for him. ‘“ Promise me,” he 
said once more caressingly, “ promise me; 
promise me!” 

Harry hesitated for a second in his 
troubled mind; then with an effort, he 
answered slowly, “ I promise, uncle.” 

Sir Thomas released him, and he rushed 
wildly away. ‘ Remember,” the colonel 
cried aloud, as he went in at the open 
folding windows, “ remember, Harry, you 
are on your honor. If you break parole I 
shall think very badly, very badly indeed, 
of you.” 

But as the old man turned back sadly 
into his lonely library, he thought to him- 
self, “I wonder whether 1 oughtn’t to 
have dealt more harshly with him! I 
wonder whether I was right in letting him 
off so easily for two such extremely — 
such extremely grave breaches of military 
discipline!” 


Vv. 


“THEN you think, Milly, that’s what 
I ought todo? You think I’d better go 
and never come back again till I feel quite 
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“I think so, Harry, I think so—I 
think so. And yet — it’s very hard not to 
see you for so long, Harry.” 

“ But I shall write to you every day, 
Milly, however long it may be; and if I 
conquer myself, why, then, Milly, 1 shall 
feel | can come back fit to marry you. 
I’m not fit now, and unless I feel that I’ve 
put myself straight with you and my uncle, 
I’]] never come back again — never, never, 
never!” 

Milly’s lips trembled, but she only an- 
swered bravely, “ That’s well, Harry; for 
then you’ll make all the more effort, and 
for my sake I’m sure you'll conquer. 
But, Harry, I wish before you go you’d 
tell me plainly what else is it that you’ve 
been doing besides playing and losing 
your uncle’s money.” 

“Oh, Milly, Milly, I can’t — 1 mustn’t. 
If I were to tell you, you could never again 
respect me — you could never love me.” 

Milly was a wise girl, and pressed him 
no further. After all, there are some 
things it is better for none of us to know 
about one another, and this thing was just 
one of them. 

So Harry Walpole went away from 
Cheltenham, nobody knew whither, except 
Milly ; not daring to confide the secret of 
his whereabouts even to his uncle, nor 
seeing that sole friend once more before 
he went, but going away that very night, 
on his own resources, to seek his own for- 
tune as best he might in the great world 
of London. “Tell my uncle why I have 
gone,” he said to Milly ; “ that itis in order 
to conquer myself; and tell him that 1’ll 
write to you constantly, and that you will 
let him know from time to time whether 
I am well and making progress.” 

It was a hard time for poor old Sir 
Thomas, no doubt, those four years that 
Harry was away from him, he knew not 
where, and he was left alone by himself 
in his dreary home; but he felt it was 
best so; he knew Harry was trying to 
conquer himself. How Harry lived, or 
what he was doing he never heard; but 
once or twice Milly hinted to him that 
Harry seemed sorely in want of money, 
and Sir Thomas gave her some to send 
him, and every time it was at once re- 
turned, with a very firm but gentle mes- 
sage from Harry to say that he was able, 
happily, to do without it, and would not 
further trouble his uncle. It was only 
from Milly that Sir Thomas could learn 
anything about his dear boy, and he saw 
her and asked her about him so often that 
he learned at last to love her like a daugh- 
ter. 





The four years rolled slowly away, and 
at the end of them Sir Thomas was one 
day sitting in his little library, somewhat 
disconsolate, and reflecting to himself that 
he ought to have somebody living with 
him at his time of life, when suddenly 
there came a ring and a knock that made 
him start with surprise and pleasure, for he 
recognized them at once as being Harry’s. 
Next moment the servant brought him in 
a card, on which was engraved in small 
letters, ‘Dr. H. Walpole,” and down in 
the left-hand corner, ‘Surrey Hospital.” 

Sir Thomas turned the card over and 
over with a momentary feeling of disap- 
pointment, for he had somehow fancied to 
himself that Harry had gone off cover- 
ing himself with glory among Zulus or 
Afghans, and he couldn’t help feeling that 
beside that romantic dream of soldierly 
rehabilitation a plain doctor’s life was ab- 
surdly prosaic. Next moment Harry him- 
self was grasping his hand warmly, and 
prose and poetry were alike forgotten, in 
that one vivid, all-absorbing delight of his 
boy recovered. 

As soon as the first flush of excitement 
was fairly over, and Harry had cried re- 
gretfully, ** Why, uncle, how much older 
you’re looking!” and Sir Thomas had ex- 
claimed in his fatherly joy, “* Why, Harry, 
my boy, what a fine fellow you’ve turned 
out, God bless me!” Harry took a little 
bank bag of sovereigns from his coat 
pocket and laid it down, very red, upon 
the corner of the table. “Those are 
yours, uncle,” he said simply. 

Sir Thomas’s first impulse was to say, 
* No, no, my boy; keep them, keep them, 
and let us forget all about it,” but he 
checked himself just in time, for he saw 
that the best and rightest thing all round 
was to take them quietly and trouble poor 
Harry no more with the recollection. 
“Thank you, my boy,” the old soldier an- 
swered, taking them up and pocketing 
them as though it were merely the repay- 
ntent of an ordinary debt. (‘* The school 
for the orphan children of officers in the 
army will be all the richer for it,” he 
thought to himself.) ‘ And now tell me, 
Harry, how have you been living, and 
what have you been doing ever since I 
last saw you.” 

* Uncle,” Harry cried —he hadn’t un- 
learnt to think of him and call him by that 
fond old name, then —“ uncle, I’ve been 
conquering myself. From the day | left 
you I’ve never touched a card once — not 
once, uncle.” 

“ Except, | suppose, for a quiet rubber,” 
the old colonel put in softly. 
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* Not even for a rubber, uncle,” Harry 
answered, half smiling; “‘nor a cue nora 
dice-box either, nor anything like them. 
I’ve determined to steer clear of all the 
dangers that surround me by inheritance, 
and I’m not going to begin again as long 
as I live, uncle.” 

“That’s well, Harry, that’s well. And 
you didn’t go in for a direct commission, 
then? I was in hopes, my boy, that you 
would still, in spite of everything, go into 
the queen’s service.” 

Harry’s face fell a little. “Uncle,” he 
said, ‘* 1’m sorry to have disappointed 
you; sorry to have been compelled to run 
counter to any little ambitions you might 
have had for me in that respect; but I felt, 
after all you told me that day, that the 
army would be a very dangerous profes- 
sion for me; and though I didn’t want to 
be a coward and run away from danger, | 
didn’t want to be foolhardy and needlessly 
expose myself to it. So I thought on the 
whole it would be wiser for me to give up 
the direct commission business altogether, 
and go in at once for being adoctor. It 
was safer, and therefore better in the end 
both for me and for you, uncle.” 

Sir Thomas took the young man’s hand 
once more, and pressed it gently with a 
fatherly pressure. ‘ My boy,’ he said, 
“you are right, quite right —a great deal 
more right, indeed, than 1 was. But how 
on earth have you found money to keep 
yourself alive and pay for your education 
all these years — tell me, Harry?” 

Harry’s face flushed up again, this time 
with honest pride, as he answered bravely, 
“I’ve earned enough by teaching and 
drawing to pay my way the whole time, 
till 1 got qualified. And I’ve been quali- 
fied now tor nine months, and got a post 
as house surgeon at our hospital ; but I’ve 
waited to come and tell you till I’d saved 
up that money, you know, out of my salary, 
and now I’m coming back to settle down 
in practice here, uncle.” 

Sir Thomas said nothing, but he rose 
from his chair and took both Harry’s 
hands in his with tears. For a few min- 
utes he looked at him tenderly and ad- 
miringly, then he said in his simple way, 
“God bless you! God bless you! I 
couldn’t have done it myself, my boy. I 
couldn’t have done it myself, Harry.” 

There was a minyte’s pause, and then 
Sir Thomas began again, “* What a secre- 
tive little girl that dear little Miss Milly 
must be, never to have told me a word of 
all this, Harry! She kept as quiet about 
all details as if she was sworn to the 


Harry rose and opened the library door. 
“ Milly!” he called out, and a light little 
figure glided in from the drawing-room 
opposite. 

‘*We expect to be married in three 
weeks, uncle — as soon as the banns can 
be published,” Harry went on, presenting 
his future wife as it were to the colonel. 
“ M'lly’s money will just be enough for us 
to live upon until I can scrape together a 
practice, and she has confidence enough 
in me to believe that in the end I shall 
manage to get one” 

Sir Thomas drew her down to his chair 
and kissed her forehead. “Milly,” he 
said softly, “ you have chosen well. Harry, 
you have done wisely. I shall have two 
children now instead of one. If you are 
to live near me I shall be very happy. 
But, Harry, you have proved yourself 
well. Now you must let me buy you a 
practice.” GRANT ALLEN. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
SOME ASPECTS OF HOME RULE. 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 


THE question of home rule for Ireland 
has lately become “the question of the 
day,” what those whose division of time 
is still more minute call the * question of 
the hour.” To see it become so all ofa 
sudden is startling to none more than to 
those who have thought about the matter 
years ago, and who have felt all along that 
the time when it would be a great ques- 
tion must come sooner or later. I have 
lived long enough to learn at least two 
things. One is a comparatively small 
matter, the difficulty which any political 
thinker has in getting a hearing if he is 
not at least a member of Parliament. If 
he gets noticed at all, he is most likely 
dismissed as “irresponsible.” The other 
goes deeper into human nature. It is the 
extreme folly of seeing a thing before the 
general public is ready to see it too, 
Such an one certainly gets no credit either 
at the time when he first sees the thing 
or at the time when the general public 
first sees it. It is possible that he may 
all the while be doing some good; but if 
so, he does it so slowly and indirectly that 
he cannot feel certain whether he is doing 
any. One who has long thought of home 
rule, who has for years been inclined to 
home rule, but who has looked on the 
people of Great Britain as so dead set 
against home rule that it was useless to 





utmost secrecy.” 





say a word about it, is puzzled at the pres- 
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ent state of things in a way which one 
who has not before thought about the 
matter will hardly understand. It is what 
he knew must come some time or other, 
but, for that very reason, it seems all the 
more strange when it does come. In Au- 
gust, 1874, I wrote an article in the Fort. 
nightly Review, headed “ Federalism and 
Home Rule,” suggested by the debate 
which had then lately taken place in the 
House of Commons on Mr. Butt’s home- 
rule proposals. I tried to point out cer- 
tain analogies which seemed to me to be 
mistaken, and I argued against Mr. Butt’s 
particular scheme. And I did not see 
then so clearly as I do now — for events 
had not then made it so clear as they have 
since — how utterly the scheme of an in- 
corporating union between Great Britain 
and Ireland has failed. But I saw then 
that the question was a serious one, aris- 
ing out of real grounds in the past history 
and present state of Ireland; and I pleaded 
that the demand for home rule, or even 
for complete separation, was not to be 
“pooh-poohed ” or thrust aside as unrea- 
sonable in itself. I hardly dare to quote 
what I wrote in March, 1879, in an Amer- 
ican periodical, the Princeton Review, in 
an article headed “ Sentimental and Prac- 
tical Politics.” But it came to this: that 
the question of home rule had been lately 
spoken of in very powerful quarters as a 
thing utterly unpractical and unworthy of 
serious notice, and that the fact that it 
had been so spoken of proved of itself, 
according to a certain law which I went 
on to explain at length, that home rule 
was going to become a very practical 
question before long. Now, it is worth 
notice that the year 1879 came just before 
the year 1880, and that from the year 1880 
onwards, home rule was again heard of 
pretty largely. Again, in 1882, in my lit- 
tle book of “Impressions of the United 
States,” I spoke of myself — casually to 
be sure, with a view to soften a little Irish 
indignation — as one who had once spoken 
for home rule. I mention all this, not 
that I suppose any one cares for the ex- 
act process of conviction in my own mind, 
but because I do wish it to be understood 
that my conviction, whatever it may be 
worth, is the growing conviction of years, 
that it is not taken up on a sudden, be- 
cause everybody is talking about the mat- 
ter, or because Mr. Gladstone has been 
reported to take a certain view about it. 
I simply say now what I might have said 
some years back, only that then there was 
no chance of a hearing, and now there 
is. 





OF HOME RULE. 


We may begin with the fact that the 
attempt at an incorporating union between 
Great Britain and Ireland has failed. Be- 
tween the different parts of Great Britain 
—that is, between different parts of the 
same island — it has succeeded ; between 
the two great islands lying side by side it 
has not succeeded. Itis not unlikely that 
Scotland and Wales may before long ask 
for somewhat more of local government 
than they have at present. But this is 
for the same reason which makes England 
also likely to ask for more of local govern- 
ment than it has at present. It is plain 
that the Parliament of the United King- 
dom is set to do a great many things, 
English, Scottish, and Welsh, as well as 
Irish, which it would be well to have done 
by local bodies. But no part of the isle 
of Britain asks for the breaking up of the 
union between the three parts of the isle 
of Britain. No one asks for home rule 
for England, Scotland, or Wales, or for 
any part of England, Scotland, or Wales, 
in the same sense in which home rule is 
asked for Ireland. Homerule is an elastic 
phrase, and it may take in total separation, 
the establishment of Ireland as a State 
perfectly independent of Great Britain, 
like its other neighbors of France and 
Belgium. As England and Normandy, 
once connected, have long been separated, 
so may Great Britain and Ireland, long 
connected and at last united, also be sep- 
arated. Some Irishmen at least wish for 
this. But assuredly no one in the isle of 
Britain wishes for anything of the kind to 
happen within the isle of Britain. No 
man in Scotland wishes to bring back the 
state of things before 1603. But home 
rule is commonly understood to mean 
something less than this, to mean a modi- 
fied independence for Ireland, such a 
measure of independence as shall not 
wholly sever the political connection be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, but 
which shall still make Ireland for many 
purposes a separate State. Now some- 
thing of this kind we have every reason to 
believe that most Irishmen do wish for. 
While no Scotsman wishes to go back to 
the state of things before 1707, most I rish- 
men do wish to go back to something like 
the state of things before 1800. What- 
ever local feelings may exist, whatever 
iocal grievances may exist, in any corner 
of Great Britain, no one wishes to make 
such a separation between any of the 
parts of Great Britain as even the least 
extreme form of home rule would make 





between Great Britain and Ireland. In 
| other words, the incorporating union be- 
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tween the several parts of Great Britain 
has succeeded ; it has the consent of the 
whole people of Great Britain; but the 
incorporating union between Great Britain 
and Ireland has failed; it has not the con- 
sent of the whole people of Ireland; a 
great majority of the people of Ireland 
wish to undo it. 

And it is neither wonderful nor unrea- 
sonable that they should so wish. They 
have geography and history on their side. 
The map shows a great group of islands, 
which look as if they were meant to form 
a whole of some kind. Among these two 
are far greater than the rest, and of tose 
two one is far greater than the other. 
The two great islands, though forming 
part of one group, lie so far apart as to be 
quite distinct from each other, further 
apart in short than the greater island lies 
from the contineat.* And the greater 
island is surrounded by a host of smaller 
islands, most of them lying so near to the 
greater as to seem its natural appendages.t 
All this looks very much as if the natural 
state of things was for the whole group of 
islands to form a political whole of some 
kind, and yet for the connection between 
the two great islands to be less close than 
the connection between the different parts 
of the greater island or between the greater 
island and the smaller islands that sur- 
round it. In other words, the geography 
of the islands seems to point to home 
rule for Ireland, rather than either com- 
plete separation or incorporating union, 
as the natural relation between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

But the presumptions of geography may 
be, and often have been, overruled by the 
facts of history. Only in this case the 
presumptions of geography and the facts 
of history look the same way. There has 
been for many ages a close connection 
between the history of Ireland and that of 
Great Britain. At first sight it might 
seem that the final result of that long con- 
nection had been to win over Ireland to 
the likeness of Great Britain. A large 
part of the inhabitants of Ireland is of 
English, another large part of Scottish, 


* At one point of course Great Britain and Ireland 
come very near together. But the point where they 


come nearest is not the usual point of passage. The 
practical distance between Great Britain and Ireland i is 
the distance between Holyhead and Kingston, as the 


practic al distance between England and France i is the 
distance between Dover and Calais. And that we in- 
stinctively speak of Holyhead as if it was in Great 
Britain bears on another part of the remarks in the text. 

t The Norma» islands, politically connected with 
Great Britain, and the Scandinavian islands, politicaily 
united with Great Britain, have each their own story. 
lam speaking of islands like Wight, Anglesey, Bute, 
which are practically part of Great Britain. 





descent. The English language has so 
largely displaced the Irish as the tongue 
both of natives and settlers that the nat- 
ural speech of the island has become a 
mere survival. In all departments of law 
and administration Ireland appears as lit- 
tle more than areproduction of England. 
By whatever means all this has come 
about, it works together with the geo- 
graphical position of the islands to sug- 
gest that it would be hard altogether to 
sever every tie between them, and to pro- 
claim that for the future they shall be to 
each other as foreign lands. And yet 
when we see by what means this close 
connection between the two islands has 
been brought about, we shall not wonder 
that the smaller island should yearn for 
some change which may undoa past which 
must indeed be hateful. The story of the 
relations between England and Ireland is 
a story of conquest, and a story of such 
conquest as has no parallel in the history 
of western Europe since the Saracen con- 
quest of Spain. It is a story wholly dif- 
ferent from anything which has ever gone 
on between any of the several parts, the 
once hostile parts, of Great Britain. En- 
glishmen, Scotsmen, Welshmen, have in 
past ages been enemies, and bitter ene- 
mies; they have had, and not without 
reason, deep and long-standing grudges 
against each other. but the enmity has 
been such as might turn to friendship, the 
grudges have been such as the course of 
time might heal over. For not one of the 
three nations of Britain has ever held 
either of the others in abiding bondage in 
its own land. Ireland was conquered by 
England; so was Wales; but Wales was 
not conquered as Ireland was. As far as 
outward show goes, Wales has undergone 
less of assimilation to England than Ire- 
land has. The Welsh tongue is the tongue 
of Wales to a far greater degree than the 
Irish tongue is the tongue of Ireland. 
But that English has so largely become 
the tongue of Ireland is in truth the badge 
of such a conquest as Wales never under- 
went. Wales was conquered, but the 
Welsh people were never proscribed or 
enslaved in their own land. Wales is a 
rare case of a conquered people being ad- 
mitted to the political level of their con- 
querors, with very little of assimilation to 
them. Itis hard to see that Wales has 
had any serious practical grievances since 
its incorporation with England under 
Henry the Eighth. Even long before that 
time the history of Wales was not at all 
like the history of Ireland; since that 
time it has been unlike indeed. Ireland 
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differs from most other conquered coun- 
tries in this, that the state of conquest, 
the process of conquest, has been pro- 
longed for ages. Its only parallel in Eu- 
rope is to be found in the south-eastern 
lands which have been in bondage to the 
Turk. The process of conquest went on 
for five hundred years; the direct results 
of conquest abide still. For five hundred 
years and more, a ceaseless war, almost a 
truceless war, a war utterly unlike war 
waged by one civilized nation against an- 
other, went on between English and Irish 
in Ireland. Then came conquest; then 
came revolt and massacre; then came a 
second and more thorough conquest; then 
came another revolt; then came a third 
conquest more thorough than all. And 
on this third conquest followed a century 
of bondage, a time when the Irish people 
were trodden down in their own Jand as no 
other people ever were trodden down out- 
side the dominions of the Turk. Search 
and see what the Irish penal code of the 
last century was, and judge whether its 
memory is likely to have passed away. 
Then came disputes between the English 
conquerors of Ireland and the English of 
therulingisland. Then came a momentary 
independence of Ireland, which meant in- 
dependence for the conguerors of Ireland, 
and not for her own people. Then came 
another revolt, another conquest, followed 
this time by an incorporating union with 
the conquering island. The Irish were 
forced into an unwilling union with a peo- 
ple whom they looked on, whom the facts 
of a long history forced them to look on, 
as strangers and enemies. And we think 
it something strange and unnatural that, 
as soon as they felt themselves strong 
enough, they turned round and demanded 
that such an union should be dissevered. 

It is perfectly true that an impartial 
observer of English and Irish relations 
might say to the Englishman of our own 
day, — 

Delicta majorum immeritus lues. 


Certainly for a long time past there has 
been no lack of will on the part of En- 
glishmen to do justice to Ireland. Meas- 
ures upon measures have been passed 
with, we cannot doubt, the truest desire to 
remove any grievance that Ireland can 
complain of. But the attempts to do good 
have sometimes been awkward, and at the 
best they have been done in the style of a 
well-disposed master or parent granting 
something toa servant or a child. The 
boasted incorporation of Ireland with 
Great Britain on equal terms has proved 


a mere delusion. Ireland has remained a 
dependency. The commonest forms of 
speech used by Englishmen towards Ire- 
land prove it. Ireland is always spoken 
of as something under our care, something 
which we ought to treat well, but which it 
is for us to treat somehow. And we are 
amazed when we find that the Irish, with 
the feelings of a long-oppressed nation 
awaking to a feeling of national life, show 
that they had rather not be treated at all, 
but would be better pleased to settle their 
affairs for themselves. Many of us think 
this perfectly right when Italy is set free 
from the Austrian, when Greece or Bul- 
garia is set free fromthe Turk. But when 
it is England that has played the part of 
Turk or Austrian, then “the case is al- 
tered, quoth Plowden.” 

Of course, I allow, I have already al- 
lowed, that for a long time past we have 
played the Turk or Austrian in a way in 
which no recorded Turk or Austrian is 
known to have played the part. But for 
so doing we must not expect gratitude, 
for in truth none is due. We have tried 
to be good masters; but good masters are 
still masters. We redress, as we think, 
one grievance, and we think it ungrateful 
that the demand immediately follows for 
the redress of another grievance. We 
think that this is something specially Irish, 
specially unreasonable. Yet itis only the 
common law of man’s nature. Raise a 
nation one step, and it wishes to be raised 
another; put an end to gross oppression, 
and it asks for political rights; grant 
political rights, and, if union is offensive to 
national feelings, it asks for independence. 
The Irish are doing only what every other 
nation would do in the like case, what 
we admire other nations for doing when 
our own interests or our own pride are 
not touched. But if our own interests 
or our own pride are touched, then we talk 
of turbulence and ingratitude. England 
has certainly, for many years past, tried to 
do justice to Ireland, or rather to show 
favor to Ireland. For this we expect Ire- 
land to be grateful. But, as long as jus- 
tice takes the form of favor, Ireland will 
assuredly not acknowledge the claim to 
gratitude. 

And now at last the Irish question has 
come to the front. Home rule is no 
longer snubbed as something lying “ out 
of the range of practical politics ” — that 
stage which always goes immediately be- 
fore a question becomes the question of 
the day. The papers are full of argu- 
ments for and against the general prospect 





of home rule, full of particular schemes by 
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which this or that thinker or projector 
deems that the general proposal may be 
best carried out. The columns of the 
Times have been open to contributions of 
all sorts and sizes, including some papers 
from eminent men opposed to home rule, 
which the supporters of home rule are 
bound at least carefully to weigh. Sucha 
letter as that of the Duke of Argyll on 
December 29, at least makes us stop and 
think. Noweach man looks at the matter 
from his own point of view. To me the 
controversy comes specially home as con- 
tinuing the issues that were raised when I 
wrote on the matter eleven years back in 
the Fortnightly Review. Besides all its 
Other aspects, the question in the shape 
of the different schemes of home rule that 
have been proposed, supplies a most in- 
teresting study in the science of consti- 
tutions. Its bearing in this way is forci- 
bly put in an anonymous article in the 
Times of December 26, 1885, the third of 
a series headed, “What Home Rule 
means.” The paper contains much be- 
longing to other lines of observation, in 
which I cannot follow the writer, and 
some things which | cannot accept in lines 
on which I am better able to speak. Nor 
do I see my own likeness when I am said 
to be “a warm, almost a fanatical advo- 
cate of federalism.” I might, I imagine, 
be as truly called a fanatical advocate of 
monarchy or of democracy, of great states 
or of small, of established or of unestab- 
lished churches, because I hold that any 
of them may be the right thing, as any 
of them may be the wrong, in this or that 
time or place. I venture to see in the 
epithet a sign that the writer has no very 
clear notion what federalism is. But an- 
other side of the case, one which has been 
less noticed than might have been looked 
for, he lays bare with no small skill, though 
still with a certain confusion of ideas : — 


A partition of legisiative functions between 
an Imperial Parliament and a local Legisla- 
ture, however ambitious or however humble, 
involves a series of far-reaching and hitherto 
unconsidered changes in the English Constitu- 
tion, The advantages of an unwritten and, 
therefore, an elastic constitution must disap- 
pear ; there must be an instrument — a charter 
or a number of charters—accepted by the 
communities interested, and defining, on the 
one hand, the powers conceded to the local 
legislatures and, on the other, those reserved 
to the Imperial Parliament. 


The writer then goes on further to argue 
that, as either the “ Imperial ” or the local 
assembly may attempt to go beyond its 
powers, some such institution as the Su- 





preme Court of the United States will be 
needed to decide, on occasion, whether 
such excess of authority has taken -place. 

Now, all this is pertectly true, and in- 
deed most important, with regard to some 
possible forms of home rule. If the rela- 
tion is to be gwasi-federal—an union 
strictly federal can hardly exist between 
two members only — that is, if the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland and the Parliament of 
Great Britain are to be bodies indepen- 
dent of one another, with or without 
some common Parliament for “ Imperial” 
affairs, the powers of all these bodies 
must be defined, and there must be some 
such body as the Supreme Court to rule 
whether the limit laid down has been 
strictly adhered to. And this possibility, 
and the consequences which might arise 
from it, have certainly not been thought of 
as they should have been. The change 
from an unwritten to a written constitu- 
tion —a point noticed also by the Duke of 
Argyll — would be a very great change, 
and surely not a change for the better. 
But this objection does not apply to all 
possible schemes of home rule; it does 
not, for instance, apply to the scheme of 
Mr. O’Connor, in the Zzmes of December 
19; who would be satisfied with giving 
Ireland the position of one of those colo- 
nies which have the highest amount of 
local independence. It does not apply to 
any relation where the writer’s own words, 
“ Imperial,” “local,” ** conceded,” are in 
place. If there is to be somebody hold- 
ing an “Imperial” position, while the 
other body is to be simply local, the rela- 
tion is not federal, or even guasiz-federal, 
and the consequences which follow on the 
federal relation need not follow from it. 
It is well to remember, though some popu- 
lar phrases obscure the fact, that what is 
federal cannot be imperial, and that what 
is imperial cannot be federal. A federa- 
tion cannot hold an imperial position to- 
wards its own members; it possibly may 
hold an imperial position towards some 
people or district lying outside the con- 
federation. Something very like this last 
was to be seen in Switzerland up to 1798. 
But the Federal power in Switzerland or 
in the United States is not an “ Imperial” 
power towards the members of those con- 
federations ; the legislatures of the States 
and Cantons are not mere “local” bod- 
ies; the powers which the States and 
Cantons hold are not “conceded” to 
them; in truth the “concession” is the 
other way; the federal authority has only 
such powers as the States have chosen to 
“concede” to it. But they “concede” 
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without power of recall,* without power 
of secession; on the other hand, what 
they do not “concede” they hold, not as 
“concessions,” but of inberent right. In 
a federal system then a written constitu- 
tion is needed, and some such power as 
that vested in the Supreme Court of the 
United States ought to be vested some- 
where, and it clearly cannot be vested in 
either of the bodies which are in fact par 
ties toa bargain. But all this need not 
be where there is, as the*writer in the 
Times supposes, an “Imperial” power 
“conceding” something to a “local” 
body. ‘The amount of authority conceded 
to the local body needs to be defined in a 
charter or act of Parliament; there is no 
need to define the authority of the impe- 
rial power. That stays as it was before; 
if it was boundless before, it remains 
boundless. The imperial power keeps 
the right of interpreting or even recalling 
its own acts. When the greatest possible 
amount of local independence was “con- 
ceded” to Canada and Australia, there 
was no more need than before to define 
the power of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. For that Parliament stayed as 
it was; and, though the fact seems to be 
forgotten, it did not give up the power of 
legislating for Canada or Australia. It is 
true that the imperial Parliament is not at 
all likely to legislate for Canada or Aus- 
tralia against their wills; but that is not 
to the purpose. The power of so doing 
has not been formally taken away. 

In fact, the minds of a good many peo- 
ple seem a little confused by this fashion- 
able word “imperial.” It does happen 
to be the style of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, and to the dependencies 
of the British crown, that Parliament is 
imperial. But it is not imperial to any 
part of the United Kingdom, every part of 
which has, in theory at least, equal rights. 
The United Kingdom is, like Italy under 
the early Roman Empire, the imperial 
Jand ; the other dominions of its sovereign 
are provinces. And if a local and inferior 
legislature should be set up in any part of 
the United Kingdom, with powers “ con- 
ceded ” by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, while the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom still kept its existing 
powers, the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom might be thought to become im- 


* That is, without power of recall by their own sev- 
eral acts. The relations between the Union and the 
States can be at any time modified in favor either of the 
Union or the States. But they can be modified only by 
a change in the Federal Constitution, made according 
to a process laid down in the Federal Constitution. 


perial towards that part of the United 
Kingdom. It would be so according to 
Mr. O’Connor’s scheme, which would 
make Ireland a highly favored dependency 
of Great Britain, but nothing more. The 
scheme set forth by Mr. Labouchere in 
the Zzmes of December 28th is more com- 
plicated. Mr. O’Connor would have Ire- 
land see to her own affairs only, and leave 
Great Britain to manage “imperial” af- 
fairs; there would be no Irish members 
in the Parliament meeting at Westminster. 
In Mr. Labouchere’s scheme Ireland is 
to have “representation in the imperial 
Parliament upon imperial matters alone.” 
This, unlike the proposal of Mr. O’Con- 
nor, at once brings in that need for a writ- 
ten constitution of which the writer in the 
Times has spoken. Mr. Labouchere sees 
this clearly. He adds: “ This would re- 
quire a hard and fast definition as to what 
is imperial and what is local, with, as in 
the United States, some legal tribunal of 
appeal.” This last expression is inaccu- 
rate, as the Supreme Court of the United 
States does not act as a “tribunal of ap- 
peal” from any legislative body; but it is 
easy to see what Mr. Labouchere means. 
Mr. Labouchere here puts forth, only 
more clearly, much the same proposal as 
that of Mr. Butt in 1874, of which I said 
something in my Fortnightly article of 
that year. Mr. Butt meant the Irish 
members to keep their seats in the Parlia- 
ment meeting at Westminster, and he 
certainly meant, though he did not put his 
meaning so clearly as Mr. Labouchere 
does, that they should not vote on matters 
purely English or Scottish. This last re- 
striction is absolutely necessary if we are 
to have Irish members at Westminster. 
I argued in 1874 that, if the members for 
Great Britain were not to vote on the 
affairs of Ireland, while the members for 
Ireland were to vote on the affairs of 
Great Britain, this would be very like 
making Great Britain a dependency of 
Ireland. Mr. Labouchere makes it plain 
that this is not meant; but his scheme 
brings in the necessity of the written con- 
stitution, and that in a very awkward 
shape. It is surely avery strange innova- 
tion to have members of Patliament who 
shall be members for some purposes and 
not for others. The Irish members would 
surely feel it a little unpleasant when the 
speaker ordered them to withdraw, be- 
cause the House was going to discuss a 
bill for the making of a railway or the dis- 
establishing of a Church within England 
or Scotland only. It would look very like 
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by special independence elsewhere, but 
surely inferiority then and there. These 
are all difficulties. I do not say that they 
cannot be got over; but they are difficul- 
ties. To make a written constitution, and 
to make two classes of members of the 
House of Commons with different rights, 
are very serious changes in English law 
and practice. Mr. O’Connor’s scheme 
calls for nothing of the kind. 

Mr. O’Connor’s scheme avowedly treats 
Ireland as a dependency. But Mr. La- 
bouchere’s scheme really does so no less. 
For he would give Ireland a viceroy, a 
viceroy who is to be a member of the 
royal family. Now, if the Irish people 
like to have a viceroy, and further like 
that viceroy to be a member of the royal 
family, by all means let them have their 
wish. Only let it be understood that they 
thereby proclaim themselves a depen- 
dency. The presence of a satrap, pro- 
consul, pasha, or delegated ruler of any 
kind, marks that the land that he is sent 
to rule is practically, if not formally, de- 
pendent on the land which the sovereign 
rules in person. That the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland survived the incorporating 
union between Ireland and Great Britain 
of itself shows that that union was an 
union only in name; it shows that Ireland 
stands in a different position from En- 
gland or Scotland, in neither of which is 
any lord lieutenant found needful. I am 
not arguing against a viceroy, or against 
a viceroy out of the royal family; 1 am 
only saying what the existence of any 
viceroy means. And it may be well to 
add, what some people seem to forget, 
that members of the royal family are just 
as much the queen’s subjects as other 
people. 

The viceroy, in Mr. Labouchere’s 
scheme, is to have the power of the 
“veto,” to be exercised by the advice of a 
remodelled Irish Privy Council. ‘ Noar- 
rangement,” Mr. Labouchere adds, “is 
possible which would give the veto to the 
imperial Parliament.” Now we must 
have a word or two about this “ veto.” 
An act, or treaty, or charter, or document 
of any kind, which, in so many words, 
gave a“ veto” tothe imperial Parliament, 
or to any other person or body, would be 
a great curiosity, and one would like to 
see in what terms it would be drawn. 
There is a great deal of confusion about 
this “veto.” The word is very freely 
used, both here and in America, and yet 
its use is inaccurate and misleading. It 
is certainly not used in the Constitution 
of the United States, and | can hardly 





think that it is to be found in any Act 
of Parliament. What a veto would really 
mean is a power like that of the Roman 
tribune, who, besides the things that he 
could do himself, could hinder anybody 
else from doing anything. By uttering 
the word ve~o, he could stop any act of 
the magistrate, the senate, or the assem- 
bly. But his power was purely negative, 
his active consent was not needed; if he 
held his peace, the act of the other power 
took effect. The /iderum veto in Poland, 
by which any single member of the Diet 
could stop the passing of a measure, was 
not quite the same in form, but it was 
essentially the same kind of power. The 
question was put, whether any member 
opposed the bill; if no member did, it 
was carried. The so-called veto of the 
British king or the American president is 
quite different. It is not an occasional 
negative act, like the tribune’s veto. What 
is meant by vetoin this case is that the 
assent of the king in all cases, the as- 
sent of the president in every case save 
one specially defined, is needed by all 
acts of the British Parliament and of the 
American Congress. That assent may 
be given or not given, and in the Ameri- 
can case it often is not given, and not to 
give it is vulgarly called veto. There is 
even the very ugly verb of “vetoing” a 
measure. But this process is wholly dif- 
ferent from the act of the Roman tribune 
stepping in to hinder something which, if 
he had held his peace, would have taken 
place in regular course. The assent of 
the king or president is part of the regu- 
lar course; to refuse that assent to a 
measure is simply to use the same dis- 
cretion which each House of the Legisla- 
ture uses. If the king or president has a 
veto on the acts of both Houses, each 
House has equally a veto on the acts 
of the other. The thing most like the 
real veto among ourselves is when certain 
proposals have to be laid betore both 
Houses of Parliament, and take effect, 
unless either House addresses the crown 
against them. Possibly this process is 
what Mr. Labouchere means when he 
speaks of a possible veto on the acts 
of the Irish Parliament to be exercised 
by the imperial Parliament. Or does he 
mean that every act passed in Dublin is, 
as a matter of course, to be debated over 
again at Westminster? He objects to 
either process, but which process does he 
mean ? 

But this question of veto suggests other 
questions. The viceroy is to have an 
Irish ministry, “selected from the Par- 
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liamentary majority, as with us.” ‘The 
viceroy would call on the leader of the 
majority to form a Cabinet.’ One natu- 
rally asks, Is this to be done by virtue 
of a formal act, or is it left to be rather 
of conventional understanding, “as with 
us”? Many of us think that the main 
virtue of the whole thing lies in its being 
a matter of conventional understanding, 
and that everything wouid be spoiled if 
we tried to define Cabinets, majorities, 
and so forth, by law, and tried to settle 
beforehand how they were to act in given 
cases. But the position of Mr. Labou- 
chere’s Irish ministry, whether defined by 
law or not, would not be at all “as with 
us.” One would suppose that the viceroy 
is to act by the advice of the Irish minis- 
try; but in one most important matter he 
is to act by the advice of another body. 
The so-called veto, that is, the power 
of assenting or not assenting to a bill 
which has passed the one House — for 
there seems to be only one — of the Irish 
Parliament, is to be “reserved to the vice- 
roy, with the consent of his Privy Coun- 
cil.” Now “with us” the power of refus- 
ing has not been exercised for a long 
time, and is not likely to be exercised 
again, for this obvious reason. The king 
acts by the advice of his ministers; the 
bills which come for his assent are either 
their own bills or bills which they approve 
of, and which they of course advise him 
toassentto. Ifa bill passed both Houses 
in the teeth of ministerial opposition, 
either the ministry would resign, or Par- 
liament would be dissolved, before the 
formal question of the royal assent or 
refusal came on. But Mr. Labouchere 
seems to look on the refusal of the royal 
assent in Ireland as a possible thing; the 
viceroy is to be guided in assenting or 
refusing by the advice of the Privy Coun- 
cil. Now, the ministers will of course be 
members of the Privy Council; but so 
will others as well, especially the members 
of former ministries. Itis therefore quite 
possible that the ministry may be out- 
voted in the Privy Council. The ministry 
may bring in a bill and carry it through 
Parliament, and then the Privy Council 
may advise the viceroy to refuse his as- 
sent to it. And, if I understand the 
scheme, he will be bound to act on that 
advice, and not on the advice of his min- 
istry. What is the ministry to do in such 
a case? 

As Mr. Labouchere discusses the veto 
at some length, it would seem that he 
means to give the viceroy, acting by the 
advice of the Privy Council, a real power 
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of refusing his assent to bills which have 
passed Parliament. He can hardly mean 
that the viceroy is to act by the advice of 
a merely formal Privy Council, perhaps of 
two or three members of his Cabinet sum- 
moned in their character of privy council- 
lors, who will of course advise him to 
assent to their own measure. And if Mr. 
Labouchere means something more prac- 
tical than this, does he not see that, while 
he carefully shuts out from his scheme a 
House of Lords or a Senate of any kind, 
he is practically creating a nominated 
senate in the shape of the Privy Council? 
He sets them to do the exact work which 
modern theories give toa Second Cham- 
ber, namely, to revise the acts of the 
Representative Chamber. The bill passes 
the House; it is then debated a second 
time in the Privy Council, on the question 
whether the viceroy shall be advised to 
give the royal assent or not. The only 
practical difference between this and the 
supposed duty of a Second Chamber would 
be that the Privy Council would not be 
able to make an amendment. Some time 
ago, in an article in the Contemporary 
Review for October, 1884, 1 pointed out 
the anomaly of our having so illustrious 
a body as our Privy Council, and giving 
it nothing to do. But I argue that the 
Privy Council could not be set to do the 
work of the House of Lords, because so 
many of its most important members were 
wanted in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Labouchere’s scheme unconsciously gets 
over this difficulty ; but it gets over it by 
bringing in one rather odd state of things. 
In his system the ministry could debate 
and vote on their bills twice over, first in 
the House of Representatives, and then 
in the Privy Council. 

I have gone into Mr. Labouchere’s plan 
at some length, because it is really a 
scheme for a constitution, and as such 
comes more within my own range than 
many of the arguments on both sides 
which turn on particular practical points. 
From this last even more important side, 
the whole matter must be, more than any- 
thing else, a balance of difficulties. From 
the immediately practical side there isa 
great deal to be said both for home rule 
and against it. And the facts on either 
side, and the inferences from those facts, 
can be put by a skilful writer in a shape 
which seems altogether unanswerable till 
we see what is to be said the other way. 
Nothing, for instance, can be more power- 
ful than the two letters of Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephen in the Zimes of January 
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knows what he means. No man can see 
more clearly what he does see; no man 
can state more forcibly what he under- 
takes to state. It is a gain to clearness 
of thought to have any side of any ques- 
tion put in so masterly a shape. Sir 
James Stephen is always far more than an 
ingenious advocate; he always gives us 
one real side of the truth; the only ques- 
tion is whether there are not sometimes 
other sides of the truth which he does not 
give us. It is well to have the arguments 
against home rule, the dangers which are 
likely to come from home rule, set forth 
as they are by Sir James Stephen. It is 
needless to say that on many points he 
makes easy work of the scheme of Mr. 
Labouchere. It isa happy phrase when 
he speaks of a “ Parliament the powers of 
which would be limited by a faint shadow 
of the House of Lords in the style of an 
ill-defined Privy Council.” Above all, Sir 
James Stephen is to be thanked for boldly 
looking the possibility of complete sepa- 
ration in the face. We do not yet know 
exactly what Mr. Parnell and his followers 
mean to propose; it may be that they will 
propose the entire severance of the tie 
between Great Britain and Ireland. We 
must be prepared for such a proposal, 
and, if it is made, it must not be simply 
met with a shriek, with a cry that “the 
dismemberment of the empire” is a thing 
wicked, unnatural, impossible, not to be 
met with argument, but to be shouted 
down or turned aside from with loathing. 
The phrase “ dismemberment of the em- 
pire,” as a kind of technical phrase, is, I 
think, rather new. I fancy it might be 
found, as a rhetorical flourish, a good 
while back; it is one of several rhetorical 
flourishes which have lately passed into 
ordinary speech. But if it is meant to 
lay down, as an eternal principle, that no 
part of the dominions of the British crown 
shall ever, under any circumstances what- 
ever, pass away from the dominion of the 
British crown, I venture to say that such 
a doctrine is simply immoral. No nation 
that lays it down can meet other nations 
on equal terms. Moreover it is against 
experience ; the “ empire ” has been “ dis- 
membered” a good many times, and has 
been none the worse for the process. The 
separation from Normandy in one age, 
and the separation from the American 
colonies in another age, are commonly set 
down among wholesome events. So in 


intermediate times are the loss of Aqui- 
taine and the loss of Calais; there are not 
likely to be many who yearn after Dun- 
kirk or Tangier, and the “empire” has 





contrived to live through a good many 
times of winning Minorca, and a good 
many times of losing it. If we once ad- 
mit that complete “ dismemberment of the 
empire” is a possible thing, to be argued 
about one way and the other, then we can 
really better appreciate Sir James Ste- 
phen’s terrible protest against that par- 
ticular form of “dismemberment of the 
empire,” which is implied in the complete 
separation of Ireland. Yet it is possible 
that an equally powerful disputant might 
directly traverse some parts of his argu- 
ment; it is certain that he might bring 
some facts on the other side to balance 
Sir James Stephen’s facts. For my own 
part, if I felt myself capable of disputing 
against Sir James Stephen on this head, 
I should feel no call to do so; because, 
so far as I have a platform, complete sep- 
aration is no plank of it. I stilltrust that 
some form of connection between Great 
‘Britain and Ireland may be found which 
may give Irishmen such a measure of 
local independence as may satisfy their 
wishes. But I cannot shut my eyes to 
the possibility that the final choice may 
really be between the two very ugly alter- 
natives of complete separation and com- 
plete subjugation. Perhaps this last may 
be what Mr. Trevelyan means by “ abso- 
lute imperial control;” only we should 
see our way more clearly in these discus- 
sions if speakers were not quite so lavish 
of their new-fangled phrases about “ em- 
pire” and “imperial.” If “absolute im- 
perial control ” means that Ireland is to 
be treated as a conquered province, say as 
a crown colony, that is perfectly intelligi- 
ble, and it may come to that. That is the 
extreme possibility one way, as total sepa- 
ration is the extreme possibility the other 
way. We hope, but only hope, that some 
“ halfway house” may be found between 
the two. 

The whole matter, I repeat, is a balance 
of difficulties and dangers. It is clearly 
so in the extreme case of having to decide 
between holding Ireland by the sword and 
letting it go wholly free. It is equally so 
if it comes only to choosing between some 
two alternatives less extreme. That so it 
is, the historical moralist will perhaps 
whisper, may be the fitting punishment 
of past wrong doing; but the alternative 
must be looked in the face. Something 
must be done; the present state of things 
cannot go on; we must give up the phan- 
tom of our United Kingdom. But it is 
hard indeed to say what we are to put in- 
stead. It is hard to see how we can avoid 
doing injustice on the one side or the 
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other. A demand most righteous in itself 
has been backed by doings most unright- 
eous. We should know far better how to 
deal with an armed revolt than with the 
steady defiance of the law which has been 
for a long time going on. Practical states- 
men must judge on which side lies the 
greater wrong and the greater danger, in 
granting or in refusing a demand just in 
itself, but pressed in such a fashion. 
Practical statesmen must judge how, if 
we grant the wish of the majority, we are 
to provide for the safety of a minority 
whom we cannot in justice or in honor 
leave unprotected. Sir James Stephen 
makes short work of Mr. Labouchere’s 
plan of guarantees; can we find any bet- 
ter? But one point of difficulty specially 
draws attention to itself from the side of 
geography, history, and the art of making 
constitutions. Students of those subjects 
may leave the practical administrator to 
find out the best way of protecting a mi- 
nority scattered over the face of a large 
country. When the minority takes the 
shape of the inhabitants —at any rate of 
the great majority of the inhabitants — of 
a compact district set in a corner, politi- 
ical geography steps in. The point which 
sets me most a-thinking, because it comes 
most closely within my own range of 
study, is the case of the Protestant part of 
Uister. In the sense in which we say that 
Ireland is no part of the United Kingdom, 
Protestant Ulster is no part of Ireland. 
In race, in religion, in feelings, in wishes, 
it differs as much from the rest of Ireland 
as the rest of Ireland differs from Great 
Britain. It is a kind of Granada or Crim 
Tartary — the more modern form of 
“Crimea”. suggests other thoughts — 
where the remnant of a conquering peo- 
ple has kept hold on a corner of a land of 
which the rest has been won back from 
them. Toa native Irishman the recovery 
of Ulster might seem very much what the 
recovery of Granada seemed to the Span- 
iard or the recovery of Crim Tartary to 
the Russian. And one who loved not 
either Irishmen or Spaniards might hint 
that some of the effects of making Mussul- 
man Granada Spanish might serve as a 
warning against making Protestant Ulster 
Irish. If it came to fighting, the Protes- 
tants of Ulster could most likely defend 
themselves more successfully than the 
Moors of Granada or the Tartars of 
Crim; but it is surely the duty of Great 
Britain not to allow any such fighting. It 
may be that the Ulster colony ought never 
to have been planted, as it may be true 
that the English ought never to have set- 





tled in Britain; but the one settlement 
can no more be undone now than the 
other. The Protestant corner has as good 
a right to home rule as the rest of the 
island, and what is home rule for the rest 
of the island will not be home rule for the 
Protestant corner. Here is indeed a 
pretty question for constitution makers. 
It would be a charming experiment to 
give separate home rule to Protestant 
Ulster, perhaps on different terms from 
the home rule given to the rest of Ireland. 
For, if we are to speak our minds freely, 
most of us would wish the really Irish 
members away from Westminster, while 
we should not wish the Ulster members 
away. Orit would be a more charming 
experiment still to have wheels within 
wheels, to let Ireland as a whole have 
home rule as against Great Britain, and to 
let Protestant Ulster have home rule again 
as against Ireland. A more daring thought 
still has sometimes cropped up. What if 
the Protestant counties of Ulster could 
be declared to be counties, not of Ireland, 
but of Scotland? Geography indeed, 
which might grumble a little at the two 
other schemes, would cry out aloud at this, 
For political purposes the British islands 
would cease to be islands; Ireland would 
no longer be the whole of one isiand; 
Great Britain would for the future be the 
whole of one island and part of another. 
We should thus lose the great practical 
advantage of our insular position, our 
freedom from the nuisance of artificial 
boundaries, and from the questions which 
arise out of them. There might be a de- 
batable land between Ireland and Scot- 
land, as there once was a debatable 
land between Scotland and England. I 
propose nothing; I simply suggest pos- 
sible courses. Something must be done 
for Ireland; something must be done for 
Protestant Ulster apart from the rest of 
Ireland. What is that something to be? 

When all that we can do is to choose 
between difficulties and dangers, to settle 
which, of many dangers and difficulties 
on all sides, we can best endure to face, 
the student, the professor, will do well to 
leave the choice among them to practical 
statesmen, But the habits of the student 
or professor may lead him to see some 
particular difficulties and dangers, and 
the causes of those difficulties and dan- 
gers, more clearly than other people; he 
may therefore be able to give some hints 
here and there which may be of use to 
practical statesmen. The United King- 
dom, according to its present theory, can- 
not stand; the existing relation. of Ire- 
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land to the rest of the kingdom is an 
impossible one. Home rule for Ireland is 
the manifest dictate of justice; but it is 
not one of the cases in which we should 
at once say Fiat justitia; ruat celum. 
For there is justice on the other side 
also; and we must, if we can, satisfy jus- 
tice on both sides. We must look every 
possibility steadily in the face, even to the 
two extreme possibilities on either side, 
and then judge which of many evils on all 
sides is the least evil. For myself, I trust 
that some way may be found to give Irish 
Ireland some form of home rule without 
doing injustice in any other quarter. But 
I have never, in any context, as yet ut- 
tered the words, * Perish our dominion in 
Ireland.” If I should ever, in any rhetor- 
ical flight, be led to utter them, I would 
ask that they may at least not be mis- 
quoted into the very different sentiment 
of “ Perish Ireland.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE, 


BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Ill. 
ITALY IN 1848. 


ITALY has always proved an excellent 
field for moss-gathering, since the year 
1848, when, as I entered Rome for the 
first time, I passed cannon pointed down 
the streets, and the whole town seething 
with revolution, to the year 1862, when, 
as the guest of a regiment of Piedmontese 
cavalry, I hunted brigands in the plains of 
the Basilicata and Capitanata. The inci- 
dents of my first visit are so long ago 
now, that 1 only remember their more 
salient features, but these are indelibly 
stamped upon my memory. I shall never 
forget joining a roaring mob one evening, 
bent 1 knew not upon what errand, and 
getting forced by the pressure of the 
crowd, and my own eagerness, for I was 
a youth then, into the front rank just as 
we reached the Austrian Legation, and 
seeing the ladders passed to the front, 
and placed against the wall, and the arms 
torn down; then I remember, rather from 
love of excitement than any strong politi- 
cal sympathy, taking hold, with hundreds 
of others, of the ropes which were attached 
to them, and dragging them in triumph to 
the Piazza del Popolo, where a certain 
Ciceroachio, who was a great tribune of 
the people in those days, and a wood- 
merchant, had a couple of carts loaded 


with wood standing ready; and I remem- 
ber their contents being tumultuously up- 
set, and heaped into a pile, and the Aus- 
trian arms being dragged on the top of 
them, and a lady —I think the Princess 
Pamphili Doria, who was passing in a 
carriage at the time —being compelled 
to descend, and being handed a flaming 
torch, with which she was requested to 
light the bonfire, which blazed up amid 
the frantic demonstrations of delight of a 
yelling crowd, who formed round it a huge 
ring, Joining hands, dancing and capering 
like demons, —in all of which I took an 
active part, getting home utterly exhaust- 
ed, and feeling that somehow or other I 
had deserved well of my country. 

And I remember upon another occasion 
being roused from my sleep, about one.or 
two in the morning, by the murmur of 
many voices, and looking out of my win- 
dow and seeing a dense crowd moving 
beneath, and rushing into my clothes and 
joining it — for even in those early days I 
had a certain moss-gathering instinct — 
and being borne along | knew not whither, 
and finding myself at last one of a shriek- 
ing, howling mob at*the doors of the 
Propaganda, against which heavy blows 
were being directed by improvised batter- 
ing-rams ; and I remember the doors crash- 
ing in, and the mob crashing in after them, 
to find empty cells and deserted corridors, 
for the monks had sought safety in flight. 
And I remember standing on the steps of 
St. Peter’s while Pope Pio Nono gave his 
blessing to the volunteers that were leav- 
ing for Lombardy to fight against the 
Austrians, and seeing the tears roll down 
his cheeks — as I supposed, because he 
hated so much to have to doit. These 
are events which are calculated to leave a 
lasting impression on the youthful im- 
agination. Unfortunately, in those days 
newspaper correspondence was in its in- 
fancy, and posterity will have but a com- 
paratively meagre record of the exciting 
scenes and stirring events of the great 
revolutionary year. 

If it was disagreeable to the pope to 
bless the Italian patriots in their struggle 
against Austria, it was still more hatetul 
to the king of Naples to have to grant a 
constitution to his subjects, and swear to 
keep it upon crossed swords, which I saw 
him do with great solemnity in a church, 
after a revolution which had lasted three 
days, and in which at length the troops 
refused to fire upon the people. It was 
true that he had no intention of keeping 
his oath, and broke it shortly afterwards, 





but the moment was none the less humili- 
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ating; and his face was an interesting 
study. Some idea of the confusion which 
reigned in all parts of Italy about this 
time may be gathered from an incident 
which happened to my father and myself 
at Leghorn on the day of our arrival in 
that town. It had been more or less in a 
chronic state of revolution for some weeks 
past. The grand duke still reigned at 
Florence, but he had lost control of Leg- 
horn, which was practically in the hands 
of the fachini and the scum of the popula- 
tion. Considering themselves the masters 
of the situation, the porters who carried 
our luggage from the quay to the hotel 
made such an exorbitant charge that we 
refused to pay it. They accordingly sum- 
moned us before the magistrate. After 
hearing the case, that worthy decided that 
the charge was reasonable, and that we 
must pay it. With the instinct of resist- 
ing extortion to the last, which is charac- 
teristic of the Briton, we persisted in our 
refusal notwithstanding this judgment; 
upon which the magistrate said that in 
that case it would be his painful duty to 
commit us to prison. We replied that we 
were travelling for information — moss- 
gathering, in fact; that we were much in- 
terested in Italian prisons; that we could 
not have a better opportunity of examin- 
ing into their management and internal 
economy than by being committed to one; 
and that we were quite ready to go, pro- 
vided that he would take the consequences. 
And we reminded him that we had still a 
British minister at Florence. It will be 
seen from this that we were of that class 
of tourists who are a perfect pest to un- 
happy diplomats. We were conscious of 
this at the time, but reconciled ourselves 
to it by the reflection that a great principle 
was at stake. Moreover, we had a sus- 
picion, which proved well founded, that 
matters would never be allowed to reach 
that point. Our refusal to satisfy the 
demands of the fachini completely non- 
plussed the poor judge; he now appealed 
to them to moderate their claim, but this 
they sternly refused to do; upon which, 
after a few moments’ sombre reflection, he 
thrust his hand into ltis pocket, and, to 
our intense astonishment, paid them the 
full amount of their extortionate charge 
himself. We suggested to the hotel-keep- 
er, who had accompanied us to the court, 
that the dispensation of justice on these 
principles must be an expensive opera- 
tion; but he said that, on the contrary, it 
simplified justice very much, for the judge 
always gave judgment in favor of the mob, 
knowing very well that, if he did not, he 





would be stabbed on his way home the 
same evening, and that few ever thought 
of resisting any demand which was backed 
by an institution then existing at Leghorn 
similar to the Camorra at Naples. The 
course we had taken had left him no other 
alternative but to satisfy the claim out of 
his own pocket. So we gave the amount 
to our host, and told him at once to reim- 
burse the unhappy functionary. 

We had scarcely reached the hotel be- 
fore we had the satisfaction of seeing our 
fachini friends receive a lesson which our 
late experiences with them enabled us 
keenly to appreciate. A boat approached 
the quay containing two young English- 
men. Not only was their nationality un- 
mistakable, but they appeared — what 
they afterwards turned out to be — uni- 
versity men in the prime of “biceps.” On 
the boat touching the quay, it was boarded 
by half-a-dozen fachini, each one attempt- 
ing to grab something, were it only an 
umbrella, for which to claim payment. In 
vain did the travellers struggle to select 
two, which was more than enough for all 
their requirements. Each porter obsti- 
nately clung to what he had seized, and 
refused to part with it. One of them at 
last sprang on shore, followed by a young 
Englishman, who, finding he could not 
regain possession of his property, incon- 
tinently knocked his man down. This 
was the signal for a general assault upon 
the travellers, who, from the beautifully 
scientific way in which they handied their 
fists, must have been pupils of some great 
master in the noble art of self-defence. 
In less time than it takes to write it, six 
porters were lying in a heap on the quay; 
they were so taken by surprise, they had 
not even time to draw their knives, and 
so demoralized that those who were not 
too stunned to do so crawled off, leaving 
the two travellers to carry their own bag- 
gage triumphantly into the hotel. 

I think, however, it is better to be in a 
town which is completely in the hands of 
the mob, than in one which is half held by 
the people and half by the government. 
This happened to us at Messina. The 
Mole and fort at the end were held by the 
Neapolitan troops, but tlhe town was in 
the hands of the populace. It was diffi- 
cult to land except at night, because dur- 
ing the day even a foreign flag ran the 
risk of being fired upon from the Mole. 
However, we succeeded in doing so with- 
out mishap—though we had not been 
long on shore before we began to repent 
of our curiosity, and to wish ourselves at 
sea again. 
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We had hardly taken up our quarters at 
an hotel, before a Neapolitan man-of-war 
entered the harbor and began to bombard 
us —one ball entering the wall so near 
our window, that by making a long arm 
one could touch it, which illustrates the 
foliy of going to an hotel on the quay of a 
town which is liable to bombardment. 
We found all the streets by which the 
enemy were likely to attempt an assault 
defended by sandbag batteries, in many 
of which cannon had been already placed. 
While the work of fortification was being 
pushed forward energetically, at one point 
I came upon a party of Messinese in de- 
spair at being unable to haul a gun up to 
a battery which had been erected on the 
hillside behind the town, when their diffi- 
culty was solved by a party of British tars, 
apparently on shore for a spree, who laid 
bold with a will, and in a few moments 
had placed the gun in position. Pushing 
my explorations rashly in the direction of 
the Mole, I heard a shot fired and a bullet 
whistled past me, and had just time to 
throw myself flat behind a low wall to 
escape the volley which followed. I had 
strayed unconsciously on to the neutral 
ground between the fort and the town, 
and had crossed unobserved an open space 
which intervened between the wall under 
which I was lying and the nearest street, 
which was barricaded. I had not ap- 
proached the wall from this direction; but 
this, | observed, was the nearest shelter, 
and I calculated that it was at least a hun- 
dred and fifty yards off — an unpleasantly 
long distance to run the gauntlet of a 
heavy fire. So I lay still for at least a 
quarter of an hour pondering. At the 
end of that time I saw a sympathetic citi- 
zen waving to me from the corner of a 
house where he was concealed from the 
fort in an opposite direction. Indeed I 
now perceived that I was an object of in- 
terest to a good many of the townspeople, 
who had discovered my unpleasant posi- 
tion, and were watching me from sundry 
safe corners. As the friendly signaller 
indicated that I was to keep along the 
wall in the opposite direction from which 
I had come, although it seemed to slant 
somewhat towards the enemy, I followed 
iton my hands and knees to a point where 
it turned off straight towards the fort; 
here I perceived a ditch turning towards 
the town, in which, by lying flat on the 
bottom and wriggling along snake-fashion, 
I thought I could escape observation, It 
took me a long while to accomplish this 
operation, and as the ditch was muddy in 
places, dirtied me considerably. At last 
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I thought I was at long enough range to 
risk a rush across the open for the re- 
maining distance, and this I accomplished 
successfully, a harmless bullet or two be- 
ing sent after me by the garrison, who 
were not expecting my appearance in this 
direction, and who still supposed me 
crouched behind the wall. I was warmly 
welcomed by my rescuer, who was by this 
time surrounded by a small group of spec- 
tators, by whom I was accompanied back 
to the hotel a sort of mild hero, their in- 
terest being increased by the fact that I 
was a sympathetic Englishman. 

I afterwards went on to Catania and 
Syracuse, and at the latter place was 
present at the peaceable transfer of the 
town from the royal to the popular author- 
ities, — all the officials, finding further 
resistance hopeless, handing over their 
functions in the most amiable way to those 
appointed by the people, and the small 
garrison vacating their premises to the 
national guard without firing a shot. In- 
deed, wherever there were sentries posted, 
they were relieved with all due military 
ceremony by the new troops; and the 
royal soldiery, together with the civilians, 
were embarked in a transport which had 
been sent to convey them away. So com- 
plete was the popular success at one time 
throughout the kingdom, that it was diffi- 
cult to believe that in a few months the 
country would lapse into a worse condi- 
tion, if possible, than that from which it 
had emerged, and have to wait for another 
twelve years for its deliverance. 


IV. 
GREECE IN 1848. 


IF, in presenting my moss to my read- 
ers, | am compelled to have recourse to 
personal narrative, it is because at this 
distance of time I can thereby best illus- 
trate the political and social conditions of 
the country in which I happened to be at 
the time. Here is a little bit of Greek 
moss characteristic of the year 1848 in 
Athens. The newly constructed little 
country which had just before been erect- 
ed into an independent monarchy, felt a 
ripple of the wave of revolutionary senti- 
ment which swept over Europe in that 
eventful year. And in order to overawe 
the population of the capital, King Otho 
had quartered init a regiment of Mai- 
notes —a reckless, dare-devil set of men, 
recruited in the most lawless province in 
his kingdom, imperfectly disciplined, and 
still more imperfectly educated in any 
moral code. One morning at six o’clock 
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I went with my sketch-book to the tomb 
of Socrates, intending to take a sketch of 
the Acropolis from the neighborhood of 
that lonely spot, before breakfast. I had 
not been above a quarter of an hour at 
work, when a burly figure approached 
me, and addressed me in Greek. I was 
sufficiently fresh from school to be able 
to make out that he asked me what 
o’clock it was. I looked at my watch and 
told him, when he put out his hand as 
though to take it. I instinctively sprang 
back; upon which he laughed, threw back 
his big cloak, and displayed the uniform 
of a Mainote soldier, at the same time 
drawing his bayonet. He did all this 
with rather a good-natured air, as though 
not wishing to resort to violence unless it 
was absolutely necessary; at the same 
time, he stooped, picked up a rather ex- 
pensive many-bladed knife, with which I 
had been cutting my pencil, and put it in 
his pocket. In the mean time I had 
folded my camp-stool, which was one of 
those used by sketchers, with a sort of 
walking-stick end, and which, in default 
of a better weapon of self-defence, I 
thought might be turned to account. I 
expected every moment to be attacked 
for the sake of my watch, which he told 
me to give up, but which I had determined 
to make a struggle for; but on my pre- 
tending not to understand him, he stood 
watching me while I put up my drawing- 
things with as much sang froid as I could 
assume, with the view of beating a re- 
treat. When I walked off, he walked 
behind me in most unpleasantly close 
proximity. I did not like to take to igno- 
minious flight for fear of precipitating 
matters, as I could not feel sure of out- 
stripping him; but on the other hand, he 
trod so closely on my heels, that I felt a 
constant premonitory shiver down my 
back of six inches of his horrible bayonet 
running into it. I certainly never hada 
walk so full of discomfort in my life. 
Nor could | account for his conduct. He 
had got my knife, and evidently wanted 
my watch; then why did he not use his 
bayonet and take it? As I was thus un- 
pleasantly ruminating, I: perceived in the 
distance the king’s coachman exercising 
a pair of his Majesty’s horses in a break. 
I knew it from afar, for it was the only 
turn-out of the kind in Athens. I hesi- 
tated no longer, but started off for it at 
my best pace across country. I need not 
have been in such a hurry, for the soldier 
did not follow me, but continued calmly 
to walk towards the town. On reaching 
the break, I eagerly explained to the 





coachman, who was a German, what had 
happened. He told me at once to jump 
up beside him, and as the plain happened 
to be tolerably level, put his horses into a 
gallop across it, so as to cut off the sol- 
dier. The latter no sooner saw himself 
pursued than he took to his heels; but 
we overtook him before he could reach 
the town. He did not attempt to deny 
the theft, overawed by the royal equipage, 
but at once gave up his plunder. 

“ Now,” I said to my good-natured Jehu, 
“let us insist upon his accompanying us 
to the police; the man deserves punish- 
ment.” 

“Rest satisfied with having got your 
property back,” he replied. “ In the first 
place, he would not consent to come, and 
I doubt whether we could make him; and 
in the second, it is not my business to mix 
myself up in such an affair.” 

." to my great disgust, we let him walk 
off. 

I then asked the coachman why he had 
been satisfied with taking my knife; he 
knew I had a watch, and if he had searched 
me, he would have found that I had 
money. I was unable to account for his 
forbearance. 

“ ] will show you how to account for it,” 
he replied, — with which enigmatical re- 
sponse I was obliged for the moment to 
be satisfied. 

A few moments later we passed a piece 
of a ruined wall, behind which three or 
four soldiers were standing. 

“Do you see those men?” said the 
coachman; “they are his comrades. 
They saw you go out alone to a solitary 
place — a thing you should never do again 
while you are in Athens — and they sent 
one of their number after you, so as to 
prevent your escaping them by going back 
some other way; but this was the place 
where you were to have been robbed on 
your return, and the plunder equally di- 
vided. The thief could not resist pocket- 
ing the knife on his own account; but he 
saw no reason why he should incur all the 
risk of committing a murder, if he could 
not keep all the spoil to himself after- 
wards.” 

As I felt sure I could recegnize the 
man, I called on the British consul to con- 
sult him as to the expediency of prosecut- 
ing the matter further. But he took very 
much the same view of it as the king’s 
coachman. 

“If you get the man punished,” he said 
— “which, as you are a foreigner, you will 
very probably be able to do— you will 
have to leave Athens the next day, for 
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your life will not be safe, and the pun- 
ishment will be light, for these troops are 
kept here for the express purpose of in- 
timidating the population, and as soon as 
you are gone he will be released. If you 
are bent upon going to solitary spots alone, 
take a pistol with you; you might have 
shot that man, and nothing would have 
been said.” 

I was travelling with a young English- 
man at the time, who was delighted when 
he heard of this advice. 

“ Let us devote ourselves,” he said, “ to 
the pleasing sport of trying to get robbed, 
and of shooting Mainote soldiers. We 
shall be conferring a benefit upon the in- 
habitants, and amusing ourselves.” So 
we armed ourselves with our revolvers, 
and at all hours of the day and night used 
to prowl about in the most secluded local- 
ities, in the hope of finding sport. We 
were very young and silly in those days; 
and though we often encountered Mainote 
soldiers, both alone and in company, a 
merciful Providence deprived us of any 
valid excuse for shooting any of them. 

But if Athens was in a Jawless condi- 
tion at this time, we had experiences 
illustrating the reverse of the picture in 
other parts of the country. In company 
with an English gentleman and two ladies, 
and my young friend of sporting proclivi- 
ties, I chartered a native schooner at the 
Pirzus, and had her nicely cleaned out, 
her hold partially filled with white sand, 
over which were spread carpets; in fact, 
we fitted her out as a yacht with such 
humble appliances as were at our disposal, 
and started for a cruise amid the Isles of 
Greece. 

After the first day, however, the weather 
and the accommodation combined proved 
too much for the ladies of the party. The 
cook, I remember, always would make the 
salad in his old straw hat. So we put into 
the exquisite land-locked little harbor of 
Poros, the memory of which still rests 
upon my mind like a dream, to consider 
io calm water what should be done — for 
we men did not at all like the idea of 
abandoning our cruise. We had _ hap- 
pened to cast anchor just off an extensive 
orange-grove ; and when we landed with 
the ladies to explore its beauties, they be- 
came completely fascinated by the ideal 
charm of its position. There was a de- 
lightful wooden summer-house — in fact, 
almost a summer cottage, except that it 
had only trellis walls, over which crept 
heavy vines; and there was a gurgling 
brook of crystal water rippling past it, and 
wide-spreading umbrageous trees, besides 
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oranges and lemons, and a lovely view 
over the bay and the island of Poros 
opposite — for this orange-garden was on 
the mainland. 

*“Can’t you land us here, and leave 
us?” exclaimed the younger and the 
fairer of the ladies. ‘It will be quite, too 
awfully quite, delicious!” 1 don’t think 
those were the words she used, but they 
would have been had she spoken seven- 
and-thirty years later. Ah me! she is 
seven-and thirty years older now, and has 
gathered moss of all sorts. We hada 
most willing and intelligent Greek drago- 
man, by name Demetri —all Greek drago- 
mans are Demetris — and he assured us 
that he could guarantee the safety of the 
ladies, if we liked to leave them under his 
charge. It seemed rather a rash thing to 
do; but that was a matter for the consid- 
eration of the person responsible for them 
—and he was willing to take the risk, as 
were the ladies themselves; so we landed 
them bag and baggage. We made a beau- 
tiful bower of bliss for them under the 
orange-trees, with canvas and carpets and 
shawls, and landed mattresses and cook- 
ing utensils, and everything needful for a 
week’s camping. Demetri, with the as- 
sistance of a boy, undertook not merely 
to protect them, but to procure supplies, 
cook for them, and wait upon them gener- 
ally ; and so, with a parting injunction to 
these deserted fair ones to betake them- 
selves to the summer-house in case of 
rain, we sailed away, without having seen 
ahuman being during the whole process 
of their installation onshore. We visited 
Hydra, and Paros, and Naxos, and sundry 
other islands, landing at quiet coves where 
there were no inconvenient officials to ask 
for our passports, and make us pay port- 
dues, — shooting and fishing and bathing ; 
and so to Argos, from whence we made an 
excursion to Tiryns and Mycenz; and so 
back to Poros, feeling rather nervous and 
guilty as we approached that port, and 
speculated upon the possible chances of 
mishap which might have occurred to the 
ladies during our week’s absence. Our 
fears were set at rest as we neared our 
anchorage, and perceived a great waving 
of pocket handkerchiefs; but lo, we dis- 
cerned also the waving of a hat! This 
was the more remarkable as the Greek 
costume was at that time almost universal, 
and a stove-pipe hat did not form part of 
it; so we pulled ashore full of curiosity, 
and were introduced by the ladies to a 
gentleman in irreproachable Western cos- 
tume, — the proprietor of the garden, in 
fact. His residence was about two miles 
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distant, and he had been much surprised, 
on visiting his garden the day after our 
departure, to find it occupied by two er- 
rant damsels, protected only by a drago- 
man. Fortunately he had spent some 
years of his life in Europe, and had now 
returned to his native land with a fortune ; 
so he was a highly civilized individual, 
and could appreciate a lady when he saw 
one — even in unlawful occupation of his 
garden. So far from resenting it, he was 
perfectly enchanted with an act of tres- 
pass which had procured him such guests, 
and he had danced attendance upon them 
from morning till night during all the time 
of ourabsence. He had invited them to 
his residence, where he had a wife and 
family; but was evidently so relieved at 
his invitation being declined, that it is 
probable he kept the whole affair a secret, 
as he seemed to enjoy the monopoly of 
his self-imposed service. The result was 
that the camp was supplied with every del- 
icacy which the resources of the country 
could furnish in the way of comestibles, 
and numerous articles of furniture were 
added to the slender stock of those we 
had left behind; so that, in spite of the 
waving of pocket handkerchiefs, | believe 
our reappearance, which was to put an end 
to this romantic sojourn among the Greek 
orange-groves, was viewed with regret 
rather than otherwise. 


v. 
ITALY IN 1862. 


THE cordial sympathy which the Brit- 
ish public had manifested for the people 
of Italy in their struggle for unity and 
independence had rendered England very 
popular about the year 1862, when it was 
my fate once more to travel through the 
country, and when the name of Palmers- 
ton was a talisman in Europe. I had one 
or two curious evidences of the extremes 
of dislike and of affection in which this 
venerable statesman was held. At Trieste 
I met an Austrian officer who charged 
him with having imported guns under his 
own name into Italy during the Lombardy 
campaign. On my scouting this notion 
as absurd, my informant said that he had 
a gun in his possession which had been 
taken from the Garibaldians, and which 
would prove the truth of his assertion. 
This puzzled me so much that I requested 
to be allowed to see it, and accompanied 
him to his house to see a gun upon which 
“Palmer & Son” was engraved upon the 
barrel as its makers. A week later I was 
at Ancona, anxious to drive through the 


Abruzzi to Naples, with a view of judging 
for myself of Italian rule in the provinces 
which Victor Emmanuel had so recently 
acquired from the king of Naples. The 
difficulty about the journey was the ex- 
treme insecurity of the roads. Upon my 
mentioning this to the general command- 
ing the troops at Ancona, he most kindly 
offered to see that an escort was furnished 
to me through the only district which he 
said was in the least dangerous. I trav- 
elled by post, taking the coast road as far 
as Pescara, and then turning off to Chieti, 
a most picturesque town situated on a 
high hilltop, where I stayed two days, en- 
joying the hospitality of the officer in 
command of the troops, to whom I carried 
a letter of introduction from Ancona, and 
who was to provide the escort. As I was 
anxious to travel rapidly and to follow my 
own devices, I took four horses, and had 
no travelling companion but my servant, 
an Englishman, who had accompanied me 
in various countries on my wanderings, 
even to Japan. As he was as intelligent 
as he was faithful, I often on these oc- 
casions took him inside with me; and it 
was thus that one fine afternoon we ap- 
proached the town of Salmona, our escort 
jingling merrily behind, and the four 
horses clattering over the smooth, hard 
road in most exhilarating style. As we 
neared the town I perceived that some 
grand /éte was in progress. Flags were 
flying from the windows, which were 
crowded with spectators, while the streets 
were lined with soldiers, and the distant 
strains of a military band were audible. 

““We are in luck,” I said to B—+; 
“there is evidently some festival in prog- 
ress.” 

As we drove along the street people 
cheered, and the women waved handker- 
chiefs; but I was unable to perceive any 
object calculated to excite their enthusi- 
asm. When we reached a square about 
the centre of the town the band struck up 
“God save the Queen,” the troops pre- 
sented arms, the carriage was suddenly 
stopped, and half-a-dozen gentlemen in 
full evening costume, with white ties and 
white kid gloves, approached, hat in hand, 
with profound salutations. , Their leader, 
who I afterwards discovered was the 
principal civil functionary, with many po- 
lite speeches requested me to descend 
from the carriage, and partake of a ban- 
quet which had been provided for me. It 
now appeared that all these military dem- 
onstrations were in my honor, and it be- 
came evident to me that I was mistaken 
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which, in declining the proffered honor, I 
ventured to suggest to the mayor. He 
received it with a polite smile. 

“We are well aware,” he said, “that 

ou desire to travel zzcognito, but we have 

een unable to regard this wish. We 
could not allow Lord Palmerston’s nephew 
to pass through our town without making 
some demonstration of respect, in token 
of the great gratitude we feel for your 
illustrious relative.” 

“ But,” I persisted, ‘I have not the 
honor of being related in the most distant 
way to the great statesman.” 

“ No doubt; we quite understand that 
under the circumstances it would not be 
possible for you to admit the relationship. 
I will not therefore again allude to it, but 
simply request you to honor the repast we 
have prepared for you with your presence, 
and receive an address, which will ac- 
company one which we will beg you to 
transmit to Lord Palmerston.” 

During the time this colloquy was tak- 
ing place, the mayor was standing bare- 
headed in the square, where a great crowd 
was collected, and I was sitting bare- 
headed in the carriage, feeling it incum- 
bent upon me, when an unusually loud 
viva was shouted, to acknowledge it with 
a polite bow. The situation was too 
ridiculous to be prolonged; there was no 
alternative but to accept the inevitable. 
I promoted B on the spot to the rank 
of 27 Signor Segretario, in which capacity 
he was taken charge of by a group of po- 
lite men in swallow tailed coats, to his 
intense amazement, for I had no time to 
explain the situation to him, and we passed 
through a lane of spectators to a public 
building, in a long hall of which a table 
was spread for about fifty guests. It was 
quite a sumptuous repast, with champagne 
and all the delicacies of the season. 
There was a gallery in which were en- 
sconced the beauty and fashion of the 
place at one end, and the band came in 
and played at the other. The mayor seated 
me by his side at the top of the table, 
while the Signor Segretario, still in a state 
of profound bewilderment as to what was 
happening to him, sat atthe other. When 
the feasting was over the speeches began, 
and I was obliged, in my quality of Lord 
Palmerston’s nephew, to reply, in execra- 
ble Italian, to the compliments which were 
lavished upon the policy of England in 
general and of that statesman in particu- 
lar, and to receive two addresses, one to 
his lordship and the other to myself, with 
a promise that I would forward the former 
to its destination, which I did at the 








earliest opportunity, with a full account of 
the circumstances under which I had re- 
ceived it, to Lord Palmerston’s great 
amusement. 

Snugly ensconced in the bay beneath 
what is known as the spur of Italy, on the 
shores of the Adriatic, lies the little sea- 
port town of Manfredonia. It is a queer 
little out-of-the-way place, removed from 
the line of all travel, and very primitive 
in its manners and customs —at least it 
was then. I do not know how far railways 
and the general march of events may have 
affected it since. Notwithstanding its 
insignificance, we had nevertheless a Brit- 
ish vice-consul there, to attend to the 
wants of the stray colliers or English 
merchant-ships that rarely visit the port. 
These vice-consuls in the smaller ports of 
the Mediterranean are usually natives of 
the place, and at that time their remunera- 
tion consisted chiefly of fees, and other 
little perquisites, not always strictly legiti- 
mate, which they derived from their office. 
It so happened that I had an affair of 
some importance to transact with the vice- 
consul of Manfredonia, and I rode over 
one day from Foggia, where I had been 
spending a week, to see him. The whole 
of the Neapolitan States were infested at 
this time with bands of banditti, calling 
themselves royalist troops, and, under 
cover of a political character which they 
did not possess, committing the most 
wholesale depredations. It was not con- 
sidered, under these circumstances, a very 
safe proceeding to make the journey with- 
out an escort; but I achieved it without 
mishap, and putting up at a small auderge 
— the only one of which the town could 
boast — went in search of the vice-consul. 
A daub on a shield, bearing a faint resem- 
blance to the lion and the unicorn, indi- 
cated his residence, and on knocking at 
the door it was opened by a dishevelled 
little girl. 

“Ts the English consul at home?” I 
inquired. 

“Si, signor;” and she tripped before 
me up-stairs, and opening a door, ushered 
me into a room in which was a very pretty 
woman in bed. I started back at the in- 
trusion of which I had been guilty. 

“I told you I wanted to see the consul,” 
I said sharply to the little girl. 

“ Entrate, entrate, signor!” exclaimed 
a mellifluous voice from the bedclothes. 
“The girl made a mistake. The consul 
is out, and will not be back to-day; but I 
am his wife, and he has left his seal with 
me. If you are the captain of a ship, and 
wish anything done, I can do it for you. 
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See!” and she stretched out her hand, 
and lifted a seal from a little table by the 
bedside. 

“I am sorry, signora,” I said; “ but I 
am not the captain of a ship, and my busi- 
ness is of a nature which can only be 
transacted by the vice-consul himself. 
When do you expect him back?” 

“ He may be a week, he may be more; 
it is impossible tosay. I amsure, signor, 
I could transact your business if you would 
only confide it to me.” 

“JT am equally sure, signora, that you 
could not:” and I explained to her its 
nature. “From which you will see that it 
is imperative that I should see your hus- 
band. Perhaps you can telegraph for 
him.” 

“Impossible, signor!” and with that 
she burst into a violent fit of weeping. 
“It is no use disguising the truth from 
you any longer. My husband deserted 
me more than a year ago, and | have no 
idea where he is.” 

“And have you been transacting the 
business of the consulate ever since?” | 
asked. 

“Si, signor. There is very little to 
transact; but it is almost all I have to 
live upon. Have mercy upon me, and do 
not let it be known to the English govern- 
ment. It was | who used to do the con- 
sular business even when my husband 
was here. He was idle and worthless, 
and used to do many dishonest things, 
which I never do.” 

**] have no doubt,” I replied, “that you 
are a far more capable and estimable per- 
son than your husband — indeed his pres- 
ent conduct proves his worthlessness; 
but unfortunately there is still a prejudice 
in the world in favor of official business 
being conducted by men. It is one which 
we shall no doubt get over in time; until 
then, | think it is the duty of any English- 
man who finds that the British vice-consul 
has deserted his post and left his wife in 
charge, to let his government know it, 
however capable, honest, and, allow me 
to add” —and I made a polite bow — 
“ beautiful that wife may be.” 

I threw in the last word to gild the pill, 
but I evidently did not succeed, for I left 
her weeping bitterly; and I am afraid she 
did not remain long after this British 
vice-consul at Manfredonia. 
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which was the superscription “ To English 
gentleman.” Its contents were as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Miss Thimbleby requests the pleasure 
of English gentleman’s company to tea 
to-night at nine o’clock. Old English 
style.” 

“Follow me,” I said to the little girl, 
“and 1 will give you the answer.” “ Who 
in the world can Miss Thimbleby be?” I 
ruminated. “What a name for an old 
maidina novel! It is morally impossible 
with such a name that she can be a young 
one.” At any rate, it was evident that 
the invitation was one which should be 
promptly accepted. So I replied, “ The 
English gentleman has much pleasure in 
accepting Miss Thimbleby’s kind invita- 
tion to-night. Old English style.” 

I gave the girl the note, and accom- 
panied her with it to Miss Thimbleby’s 
house, in order that I might know my way 
there later, and also because I thought it 
might give me some clue to the character 
of its occupant. It was a tumble-down 
old palazzo, with many evidences of de- 
parted grandeur, baving probably two or 
three centuries ago been the town man- 
sion of some large landed proprietor in 
the neighborhood. Altogether its aspect 
rather gave me a pleasant idea of Miss 
Thimbleby, as being in all probability an 
antiquated respectable old person herself, 
in keeping with her abode. I refrained 
from making any inquiries about her at 
the hotel, as it was more agreeable to 
keep the edge of my curiosity whetted by 
conjecture, than satisfied by information ; 
and at the appointed hour I repaired to 
tea in “old English style.’ Cn entering 
the house I found myself at the bottom of 
a very wide, handsomely carved oak stair- 
case, at the top of which I could discern, 
by the dim lamp which lighted it, the 
figure of a little old woman like a witch, 
bobbing and curtseying all the time | was 
making the ascent. She shook hands 
with me with the affectionate cordiality of 
an old acquaintance, trembling either with 
excitement or with old age — for she was 
very, very old, well on in the nineties, she 
afterwards told me, but | forget her exact 
age. She had forgotten much of her En- 
glish, having been in the country ever 
since the year 1804, when she had accom- 
panied her brother, who was appointed 
English consul at Manfredonia in that 





I] had scarcely taken ten steps from the 
door of the vice-consulate, and was still 
in a somewhat softened and reflective 


|year, to Italy. And here she had lived 
lever since. Her brother and his wife had 


mood, when I was accosted by another | died long ago, but she was in the receipt 
little girl, who thrust a folded but crum-| of a small pension from the English gov- 
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ence, and she was taken care of by sundry 
nephews and nieces, and by the connec- 
tions of her sister-in-law, who had been a 
native of the place. Her brother had 
been connected with the Duke of York’s 
expedition in some capacity, and her sister 
was the celebrated Mrs. Jordan, the mis- 
tress of King William 1V. Manfredonia 
was an odd place to come to, to gather 
the moss of British history, but I really 
felt as if I had made a discovery, whep I 
learnt from this most venerable and highly 
respectable old lady that Mrs. Jordan the 
actress’s maiden name was Thimbleby. 
She showed me a letter from the Duke of 
York to her brother. and a paper with 
Nelson’s signature, and many ancient cu- 
riosities which she had hoarded up. Tea 
in “old English style ” seemed to consist 
of our partaking of that beverage /é¢e a- 
téte — {for except the little servant girl, 1 
did not see a soul in the deserted old 
palace. In fact, the surroundings were 
so much in keeping with this strange old 
lady and her reminiscences, that I had a 
general impression of becoming fossilized. 
She insisted on talking English, profusely 
interlarded with Italian, and was extremely 
garrulous, but her sense of time had be- 
come so confused that she seemed in 
doubt in what century we were living 
Thus she asked me at what hotel I was 
staying. I mentioned the name of the only 
tolerably decent one in the place. 

“Ah,” she said, “ that is where the En- 
glish always go when they come to Man- 
fredonia.” 

“Why,” I replied with some surprise, 
“T did not know that English travellers 
often visited Manfredonia.” 

“Oh yes,” she said, “there was an En- 
glish family staying there in 1829.” 

The ignorance of the benighted inhab- 
itants of these small Neapolitan towns 
was something incredible. I spent sev- 
eral days as the guest of the mayors of 
the towns of Ascoli and Candela, situated 
in the Capitanata, which at that time was 
a hotbed of brigandage, and where, in 
company with a regiment of Piedmontese 
cavalry, | was quartered with some of the 
officers, upon the inhabitants. I found 
the notions of the principal functionaries 
crude in the extreme upon all matters 
affecting European politics. This arose 
from the fact that during the reign of the 
late king of Naples they were not allowed 
to take in any newspapers. The mayor 
of one of these towns was ignorant that 
England was an island, and I found it dif- 
ficult to give him any idea of the British 
constitution, Yet this was a man who 





kept his carriage and pair, in which his 
wife used to drive about in silks and 
satins. It is true that her costume in the 
morning was of the most scanty and prim- 
itive description. None of the ladies 
thought of really dressing for the day until 
after the midday siesta, when they all reg- 
ularly turned into bed, as if for the night, 
for a couple of hours. This was rendered 
necessary by the shortness of their nights, 
for we generally supped heavily about 
eleven, went to bed about one in the 
morning, and got up a little after daylight. 

I was interested in inspecting a prison 
full of captured banditti. Here I saw the 
beautiful wife of a notorious chief of one 
of the bands, who had been captured, 
dressed in man’s clothes, and using her 
pistol with such effect that she severely 
wounded a soldier before she was taken 
prisoner. Her husband, who escaped at 
the time, was afterwards captured; but 
there were several chiefs of minor distinc- 
tion, — picturesque, bronzed, hardened- 
looking ruffiuns. The one with the most 
villanous expression, however, was the 
priest of one of the bands, who, still 
dressed in his ragged clerical costume, 
assumed an air of sanctimonious resigna- 
tion, and who, I was assured, had presided 
over the roasting alive of a man who had 
been robbed, and other atrocities, — going 
through the ceremony of shriving the vic- 
tims before their execution, and granting 
absolution to the murderers, in considera- 
tion of which his share of the spoil was 
always considerable. Upon two occasions 
| was present at an exciting chase after 
bands of banditti, one of which numbered 
over two hundred strong. As the detach- 
ment I was with was much inferior in 
force, they seemed inclined to show fight. 
However, when we charged they thought 
better of it, and scattering in all directions, 
gave us a run across country which was as 
exciting as any fox-hunt, but which only 
resulted in the capture of half-a-dozen of 
their number. 

It is to be regretted that, owing to the 
insecurity of the country, Calabria, with 
its enchanting scenery, is a sealed book 
to the tourist. The habit of brigandage 
is so strong in the people, that nearly five- 
and-twenty years of the more enlightened 
rule of the Italian government has been 
unable to eradicate it. It is engrained in 
the habits of the peasantry, nearly every 
one of whom, in some parts of the prov- 
ince, goes out with a band by way of a 
holiday for some weeks in the year. It 
was not a country adapted for the op- 
erations of cavalry, so I could only get 
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glimpses of the scenery as we followed 
the enemy occasionally to the foot of the 
hills —for when hard pressed they inva- 
riably took to the mountains; but I saw 
enough to make my mouth water, and 
create an intense desire to explore its 
romantic recesses, Traversing the plain 
of Canna, with its battle-field, I crossed 
the Rubicon, and so made my way to Bari, 
and from thence by a very pretty road to 
Tarento, and so along the coast to Co- 
trone, both highly picturesque ‘places, and 
well worthy a visit. From thence I crossed 
over to Sicily, and posted from Catania 
through the centre of the island, by way 
of Caltanizetta to Palermo, arriving there 
without mishap from brigands, apparently 
to the surprise of the inhabitants, who 
had not supposed that the journey was 
one which it was possible to make in 
safety. From Palermo I returned to 
Naples. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE BABYLONIANS AT HOME. 


WHEN the first exploration in Mesopo- 
tamia brought to light the long-buried re- 
mains of the Ninevite and Babylonian 
empires, public attention was naturally 
enough directed exclusively to the plastic 
monuments which rewarded the zeal of 
the searchers. Hardly anything was then 
known of the language, which was written 
in cuneiform characters. But Assyrian 
and Babylonian sculpture does not pos- 
sess the richness of ancient Egypt; the 
bulls and the carved slabs, though highly 
interesting, have a sameness which the 
archeologist himself seems soon to get 
tired of. This poverty of Assyrian art is 
well illustrated by the excitement which 
arose when the bronze gate of Salmana- 
sar II. was discovered, a relic which, 
if we had as many artistic remains of 
Assyria as we have of Egypt, would be 
only of secondary value. The same thing 
happened in the case of the cuneiform 
historical records which, when the lan- 
guage first began to be known, absorbed 
all attention ; the long and tedious narra- 
tives of battles and conquests in the offi- 
cial annals have but little interest beyond 
the bare facts they contain. Even the 
learned world grew tired of these long 
recitals, always cast in the same mould, 
though attention was still attracted by 
the light which the mythological tablets 
and the existence of new languages and 
dialects, revealed by the bilingual texts, 





threw on Old Testament history; the gen- 
eral public soon left these questions to 
philologists, and they unfortunately con- 
fined the number to too narrow an area, 
especially on the Continent, where Assyri- 
ologists wasted their energy and knowl- 
edge in puerile rabbinical analysis of the 
Babylonian syllabaries. 

Among the literary treasures brought to 
light, however, there is a class too much 
neglected, but which seems to be now 
attracting more attention from Assyrian 
scholars — namely, the small tablets of a 
private character, of which a great variety 
is extant. Though few are as yet pub- 
lished or translated, nevertheless there is 
enough in them to show what a mine of 
interesting information these tablets con- 
tain concerning the manners and customs 
of the people in their private intercourse, 
in those early times. These documents 
have generally been considered as having 
only a chronological value, the Babylonian 
contracts, from the time of the Assyrian 
conquest, being dated by the year of the 
reigning king. But now that the chrono- 
logical list of the time has been discov- 
ered, we have more accurate dates, so that 
these tablets remain only to show that, in 
spite of political changes, commercial ac- 
tivity never abated in Babylon. We have 
contracts of every year without interrup- 
tion, from the Ninevite period down to 
the Greek conquest. But the chief value 
of these contracts, no doubt, lies in the 
information they give as to the manners 
and customs of the Babylonians, revealing 
to us, so to speak, the Babylonians at 
home. 

The oldest documents of the kind hith- 
erto discovered carry us back to the time 
of Hammurabi, who ruled over Babylon 
from 2120 to 2075 B.C. Their peculiar 
feature is, that they give the reign, but 
not the year ; thus the date is fixed by the 
mention of some important event, such as 
the opening of a canal, the capture of a 
city, areligious festival, or the like. These 
events give to these documents no little 
historical value on account of the events 
recorded. Their contents are much the 
same as those of the contracts of the latter 
Babylonian Empire. It is indeed interest- 
ing to see the people at this early period 
selling and buying houses, fields, cows, 
slaves, etc., or to read a deed of gift from 
a pious man to the temple, or the record 
of a judicial decision. The wording dif- 
fers little from that of the contract of the 
later periods; though in some cases the 
transactions are carried on with much 
more solemnity, as we see by a tablet re- 
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cording a contract of partnership between 
two Babylonians. Entering into partner- 
ship was called “entering into brother- 
hood,” just as to take a son-in-law is “ to 
take one in sonhood.” In the later time 
entering into partnership was a very sim- 
ple matter; several tablets recording such 
arrangements simply say: “A. and B. 
each bring such and such an amount to 
form the capital of their business.” The 
only variation in the formula is in the cap- 
ital, which sometimes consists of landed 
property and sometimes of corn, cattle, 
etc.; and, as in our own legislation, when 
partners borrowed money, each party be- 
came answerable for the full amount. In 
the time of Hammurabi the affair is more 
complicated and takes the form of a reli- 
gious ceremony. The two intended part- 
ners go into the temple with the magis- 
trate, and are sworn to be faithful to one 
another; the acolytes answer with a kind 
of formula on the duty of “ brotherhood.” 
After the ceremony, the magistrate ad- 
dresses the two “brothers,” and a tablet 
is drawn by the scribe recording the agree- 
ment, with the names and seals, sometimes 
eight or nine in number, of the witnesses. 
The two partners naturally have to pay 
heavy fees both to the temple, to the 
magistrate, and to the scribe, for this per- 
formance. This is no doubt the reason 
why, when commerce became more exten- 
sive, the ceremony was given up, and the 
form of entering into partnership simpli- 
fied. The tablets of this early period are 
written in the Semitic dialect, but are dif- 
ficult to understand on account of the 
number of ideograms and Akkadian words 
which they contain. In many cases only 
the general sense can be made out, and 
even then it is still doubtful. 

By a strange fate, there is along gap in 
the series of private tablets brought from 
Babylonia, and we have nothing from the 
time of Hammurabi up to the time of the 
Ninevite kings over Babylon. Even then 
the tablets are few, and give nothing like 
a consecutive series until the fall of the 
Assyrian Empire. 

The tablets of the second period are 
very numerous, and give full particulars 
about every kind of transaction; we can 
even see how the laws developed accord- 
ing to the growing wants of the com- 
munity. The laws, rights, and customs 
originated in the ancient Akkadian pre- 
cepts, few of which are preserved in the 
tablets in the British Museum. But of 
course new cases and complications arose 
which were unforeseen by primitive legis- 
lators. In such cases, the magistrates 





had to follow their own judgment and to 
create precedents, to be referred to in 
similar circumstances. In the British 
Museum there is a tablet containing such 
precedents, preserved, no doubt, for the 
guidance of the magistrates. Transac- 
tions, on the other hand, becoming in 
course of time more complicated, the par- 
ties also felt the necessity of specifying 
more accurately the details of their con- 
tracts. Thisis why we see in the Persian 
period the simplest contracts drawn out to 
the most minute particulars ; for instance, 
when a price is mentioned the tablet spe- 
cifies in what kind of silver it is to be 
paid, whether in coined silver or in bul- 
lion, etc. 

As already stated, these tablets are very 
varied, and give accounts of every kind 
of transaction and relation —sales, ex- 
changes, payments, loans, leases of houses 
or fields, agreements of marriage, deeds 
of adoption or gift, wills, legal statements 
(or what we should call affidavits), judicial 
decisions, and many more. The mere 
enumeration gives an idea of what a vast 
amount of information might be obtained 
by exhaustively studying these tablets. A 
quotation of one case will show it still 
more vividly; as the British Museum has 
had the good fortune to acquire from dif- 
ferent sources a series of tablets relating 
to the same persons and recording several 
connected transactions, we are able to 
present the case completely. 

During the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, a 
Syrian merchant named Benhadad settled 
in Babylon, and married a Babylonian 
lady, Bunanitum, who brought him as 
dowry three and a half mana of silver. 
Benhadad, in consideration, no doubt, of 
her rank and fortune, associated her with 
all his transacticns, taking her, in fact, as 
akind of partner. They bought a house 
in Borsippa, a suburb of Babylon, and 
afterwards borrowed on this house two 
and a half mana to increase their trading 
capital. Benhadad, in order to secure to 
his wife her dowry, took the precaution to 
settle on her, by a deed, the house and 
field which they had bought with part of 
it, on condition that the house and the 
wife’s property should, after her death, 
go totheir children. Their only issue was 
a daughter, Nupta, whom they married to 
Benhaddamar, giving her as dowry two 
mana and ten shekels of silver, together 
with the furniture for a house. At the 
death of Benhadad, his brother Akabiel 
took possession of the house, the furni- 
ture, and a male slave. Bunanitum ap- 
pealed to the law, and the magistrates, 
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after examining the documents and hear- 
ing the statements of the parties, decided 
that Akabiel had no claim at all to the 
property, and that upon clearing the mort- 
gage on the house by paying two and a 
half mana to the mortgagee, Bunanitum 
should take possession of the property. 
They decided, nevertheless, that accord- 
ing to the arrangement in the deed of gift 
made by her husband, she must settle on 
Nupta, her daughter, besides the three 
and a half mana, the amount of Bunani- 
tum’s dowry, her own property, and the 
slave, the whole of which, however, she 
was to retain possession of until her 
death. 

The history of Bunanitum raises the 
interesting question of the position of 
women in these ancient times. Much has 
been said about the high estimation in 
which woman was held among the Baby- 
lonians, and some writers have even gone 
so far as to found some ethnological de- 
ductions on this fact. The numerous 
data given in the private tablets seem, 
however, to prove that the rights and 
privileges of women among the Babylo- 
nians have been greatly exaggerated. 
They never had equal footing with men, 
as in our modern society. They could 
certainly trade and hold property, but 
never does a woman appear as witness 
in any contract. This in itself is suffi- 
cient to show that women never had any 
social standing in Babylon. Indeed, the 
provisions made for them by their hus- 
bands, as in the case of Bunanitum, are 
only precautions to secure them against 
abuses to which their inferior position ex- 
posed them, and even this seems only to 
have been done when the family of the 
woman was rich enough to provide her 
with a dowry. The object of these pro- 
visions is clearly shown by a tablet in 
which the husband says that his son is to 
provide food and clothing for his mother, 
and to take care of her as a loving son, 
under penalty of disinheritance. This 
delicate point was left to the judgment of 
the mother, who, if she thought her son 
undutiful, was empowered to have him 
disinherited. The practice of settling 
property on women seems to have been 
pretty general, and explains the fact that 
in many contracts it is stated that they 
were drawn up “in the house of the wom- 
an so-and-so,” the woman being as a rule 
the wife or mother of one of the contract- 
ing parties. Similar provision was some- 
times made for unmarried women by their 
brothers. This is shown in the will of a 
Babylonian, who leaves to his sister the 
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usufruct of a seed-shop, which she no 
doubt had kept for him in his lifetime. 

The way in which a woman was treated 
depended very much on her rank. For 
instance, if a man had married a woman 
of fortune and wanted to repudiate her 
on the ground of infidelity, he had to re- 
turn her dowry ; but this was not so if he 
had taken awife from the lowerclass. In 
a contract of marriage between a rich 
Babylonian and a woman of the poorer 
class, it is stipulated that if she is unfaith- 
ful she must perish by the sword. The 
Babylonian custom to vest landed prop- 
erty in women, originated no doubt among 
the higher class, to provide widows 
against spoliation by their brothers-in- 
law and other relatives. It was very likely 
adopted by the trading class to protect 
their property in case of commercial fail- 
ure, aS we see it practised in our own 
times. 

When parents married their daughters, 
they were careful to give in the contract 
the amount of the dowry, which remained 
always the sole private property of the 
wife, and could never be alienated; they 
also took every precaution against acci- 
dents. Thus, in one marriage contract it 
is stated that if the husband lost his lib- 
erty, the wife should go back to her fa- 
ther’s house — that is, that the marriage 
should be dissolved. 

It appears to have been far from rare 
for a man to lose his liberty on account of 
inability to pay his debts, as we know 
often happened in Rome. The Babylo- 
nians borrowed not only on their prop- 
erty, but often also on their children, and 
even on themselves. If they were unable 
to pay back, their children and them- 
selves became the property of the money- 
lender, who could sell or keep them as 
slaves. Slave-trading was one of the most 
flourishing branches of commerce, as 
might be expected in a time when there 
was no substitute for manual labor. War 
gave to the kings the hands which built 
their huge monuments, but private indi- 
viduals had to buy their slaves. When a 
girl was married she always received as 
dowry, besides a sum of money, one, or 
perhaps more, slaves. No déubt domes- 
tic and agricultural slaves formed the bulk 
of the class, but the slave-breeder had 
many different articles in stock, and he 
spared neither money nor trouble to sat- 
isfy his customers. Slaves obtained in 


childhood or born from slaves were either 
trained by their masters in the various 
branches of industry, or else received 
higher 
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branches of education. These last were 
of course the most expensive, as they had 
to be trained at greater cost; some were 
taught to act as scribes, others to carve 
stone or to engrave gems for seals. In- 
dustrial slaves were placed while boys as 
apprentices to blacksmiths, potters, etc. 
A slave-dealer drew large profit by letting 
these slaves on hire, and in some cases, 
doubtless, slave-lending was a separate 
business. In order to secure their reten- 
tion, slaves were sometimes marked on 
the hand with the name of their owner, 
but this was rarely resorted to, as their 
sale was thus rendered difficult. There 
are several tablets relating to contests 
arising from this custom. When a slave, 
however, was thus sold it was always 
mentioned particularly that if he should 
be claimed by the person whose name 
was marked, or by his relations, the pur- 
chase money should be refunded. 

Money-lending was the business next 
in importance to slave-dealing. The great- 
er part of the socalled Egibi tablets are 
agreements for loans in which the bor- 
rower binds himself to return the amount 
together with interest prescribed in the 
contract. Some of these contracts are 
really statements recording a loan, which 
were drawn up when payment became 
due, in order to levy execution on the 
borrower. When a Babylonian wanted 
to begin business, he often borrowed upon 
his own property, so as to get the neces- 
sary capital. Several tablets record the 
agreements of two parties mortgaging 
their houses with the (stated) intention 
of creating a capital, and of starting busi- 
ness. The system of taxation in Baby- 
lonia also made money-lenders indispens- 
able, especially to agriculturists, who had 
to pay their taxes before harvest, and 
were therefore obliged to borrow on their 
future crops. Interest was generally, 
though not always, paid by the month, 
and capital was paid back by instalments ; 
the interest was about one-sixtieth per 
month, or twenty per cent. per annum. 
But what increased the profit of a money- 
lender most was the system, which is still 
in use in Asia Minor, of paying taxes in 
kind. The agriculturist had to buy grain 
when the price was high, and, when the 
harvest came, to realize at a low price. 
Hence a money-lender was often also a 
corn and grain lender; many contracts 
record loans of corn and money, and the 
time mentioned for repayment is gener- 
ally harvest-time. 

Merchants, at the outset of their career, 
also had need of the money-lender. When 
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a man married, it was customary for him 
to take a house for himself and for his 
young wife. Sometimes he had not the 
money necessary.for that purpose or for 
his trade capital; he then often had to 
buy the house with his wife’s dowry, and 
the house was therefore her private prop- 
erty. This, again, is one of the reasons 
why houses were mostly owned by women 
in Babylonia. The trade in houses be- 
came very brisk at the time of the Persian 
conquest, as this dynasty brought a new 
influx of people into the old capital of 
Babylonia. From the beginning of Cy- 
rus’s reign to the end of Darius’s we have 
a great many tablets recording the sale of 
houses, or the letting of them for certain 
periods at a fixed rent, which was to be 
paid in two or more instalments yearly. 
This sudden demand for houses under 
the first Persian rulers recalls to mind 
what happened in Berlin when that city 
became the capital of the new German 
Empire. There was such a rush for 
houses that acrisis ensued. In Babylon 
the leases hardly ever extended over four 
or five years. 

Another class of documents not less 
interesting consists of private letters. 
These are not so numerous as the con- 
tracts, but the British Museum possesses 
a good variety of them. They are not 
dated, but their date can be pretty accu- 
rately fixed by the style of writing and 
the context. They mostly relate to com- 
mercial business. For instance, a man 
writes to his brothers sending them a 
consignment of corn, and begging them 
to place the amount to his credit. Other 
letters give information on the state of 
the crops or on certain business transac- 
tions; others speak of family matters, and 
are full of interesting particulars. 

It would be easy to extend this article, 
but my intention is only to call attention 
to a branch of study unfortunately too 
much neglected. The original documents 
are still buried in the various public col- 
lections of Europe, and consequently only 
one who could devote his whole time to 
their examination could study them fully. 
A few specimens indeed have been litho- 
graphed in that splendid collection, “ The 
Inscriptions of Western Asia,” published 
by the trustees of the British Museum, 
and in some other publications in France, 
Germany, and America; but even if all 
were gathered together, they are still too 
few to enable a scholar to get the infor- 
mation necessary for acquiring a real 
knowledge of their valuable contents. It 
is only by examining several hundreds of 
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them that any one can hope to acquire 
sufficient acquaintance with their style 
and character to understand them easily 
and thoroughly. The texts, being written 
in a cursive hand, are difficult to read, so 
that unless a student has given special 
attention to this style of writing, he is in 
danger of misreading many characters. 
It is for this reason that few of the texts 
published abroad are correct, but even 
with a correct copy it is,not easy to make 
out any particular text on account of the 
new words it contains, which can only be 
explained by collecting parallel passages. 
Nothing but the accurate and careful 
publication of a great many texts would 
enable the bulk of Assyriologists to un- 
dertake with success the study of these 
interesting documents. G. BERTIN. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
HENRY FAWCETT AS A MAN. 


WHEN Mr. Fawcett was appointed post- 
master-general, it was my privilege to be 
acquainted with several gentlemen con- 
cerned in the responsible practical work 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. I violate no 
confidence when I say that, if they were 
not scandalized, they were disappointed 
and concerned at the prospect of having a 
blind man at the head of a department 
which, in their view, more than others de- 
manded quick and clear eyesight. How 
were they to make plain to him any com- 
plicated question of administration involv- 
ing folio on folio of figures? How were 
they to explain to him any proposal of 
change, or recommendation of improve- 
ment? They shook their heads, and 
feared that no progress would be made — 
that it would be practically a standstill 
whilst he was at the helm, and that the 
autocracy of the treasury would become 
more and more absolute. This state of 
feeling was quite natural; and they only 
illustrated the gigantic difficulty which 
had faced Mr. Fawcett throughout the 
whole of his public career, from his first 
start as candidate for the chair of political 
economy at Cambridge. It recurred in 
full force when he first attempted to pro- 
cure a seat in Walworth, as later in 
Cambridge. How was he “to catch the 
speaker’s eye”? was, in the minds of 
committee-men, a posing question. In 
Cambridge, as political-economy lecturer, 
nevertheless, he attracted more men to 
his class-room than had been there before; 
the perilous problem of “catching the 





speaker’s eye ” was soon solved when he 
found himself within the doors of St. 
Stephen’s as member for Brighton; and 
even the officials at the post-office, before 
very long after bis appointment, had cause 
to say that in his case he brought to bear 
a good substitute for eyesight. 

If, as the ancients said, a good man 
struggling against fate is a spectacle to 
please the gods, the history of such a 
career as that of Henry Fawcett is a grand 
example for men — one especially fitted 
to aid and to cheer those who are strug- 
gling against adverse circumstances and 
against great odds in the world. And this 
the more that the great factors in his suc- 
cess were those which can most generally 
be cultivated — strong common sense, 
fidelity, determined resolution, cheerful- 
ness, and power of enjoyment, deliberately 
confirmed and extended in all possible in- 
nocent directions. With the aid of the 
careful and discerning biography from the 
pen of Mr. Leslie Stephen,* his fellow- 
student at Cambridge and his lifelong 
friend, it is possible to follow the career 
of Mr. Fawcett step by step, and with 
something like full insight. Our readers, 
we believe, will not object to accompany 
us in making a hurried survey, and in 
some reflections that naturally suggest 
themselves. 

Mr. Fawcett had certainly no strong 
family influence in his favor to start him 
in political life. His father, who had 
been a draper in Salisbury, had become a 
farmer — that rara avis, especially forty 
or fifty years ago, an anti-protectionist 
farmer. But the up-bringing, if plain and 
unpretentious, was not without its com- 
pensations. There were simplicity and 
unaffected aims at culture; and the father 
was in constant association with active 
politicians of liberal convictions, Cobden 
amongst them. Fawcett’s family connec- 
tions thus from the first impressed upon 
him liberal ideas, and encouraged free in- 
tercourse with the people of all classes. 
He profited so little by ordinary school 
education in his earlier years of schooling 
that his governess said his mind was 
“like a cullender.” But he early began 
to reflect and to reason on matters that 
do not usually come within the scope of 
the young schoolboy. He preferred the 
streets to the schoolroom for a study, we 
are told. “His father’s patience was 
often tried by the string of questions 
prompted by his early curiosity. What is 


* Life of Henry Fawcett. By Leslie Stephen, with 
two portraits. Smith, Elder & Co. 
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the price of cheese and of bacon? What 
was it yesterday, and what will it be to- 
morrow, and why the difference? This 
eager curiosity,” Mr. Stephen adds, “ was 
doubtless a proof, though at the moment 
not the most acceptable proof, of intel- 
lectual activity, and took a form oddly 
characteristic of the future economist.” 
In 1841, when he was nine years of age, 
he was sent toa school at Alderbury, some 
five miles from Salisbury, which at first he 
did not like. But he became reconciled 
to it, and remained for nearly six years, 
during which he extended his knowledge 
of nature and human nature, and before 
he left showed himself an expert at fishing, 
recording on June 21, 1847, the capture of 
the first fish he ever took with a fly, “an 
humber ” — that is, a grayling — of about 
three quarters of a pound. In August, 
1847, he entered Queenwood College, 
where we may infer that the standard was 
higher and the intellectual discipline more 
exacting. Fawcett’s influence may be 
guessed by the fact that he was, shortly 
after entering, elected one of the editors 
of the Queenwood Chronicle, a journalistic 
enterprise favored by the heads as likely 
to stimulate literary ambition and to aid 
literary skill. Mr. Leslie Stephen says: 


The diary gives us sufficient proofs of Faw- 
cett’s interest in his lessons. On August 21 
we are told that “Mr. Tindal, the surveyor, 
came.”” Afterwards we find that Mr. Tyndall 
(whose name is now spelt in the fashion known 
to all the world as that adopted by the person 
indicated, now Professor Tyndall) takes the 
boys out surveying, and lectures them “on 
the skin.” Fawcett renewed his acquaintance 
with Professor Tyndall in after years, One of 
his colleagues was Dr. Frankland, now Pro- 
fessor at the School of Mines, who lectured 
upon botany and chemistry. Fawcett was in- 
terested in the scientific lectures. Mr. Ed- 
monson, he tells us, lectured on fire, and the 
learner notes that “there is fire in everything, 
even in ice.” He works in the laboratory, 
and on October 5 finishes his first substance in 
the laboratory; it was some bi-chromate of 
lead, or chrome yellow. 


The following indicates that he has 
taken up independent inquiries, and pur- 
sues them perseveringly : — 


On October 2 he goes home and reads a lec- 
ture on the uses of steam to the family party. 
They were “all much pleased with it,” and 
“Papa promised to give me a sovereign for 
it.” It was, as Miss Fawcett tells me, the first 
thing which convinced the father that there 
was really something in the boy! The lecture 
is, in fact, a very promising performance for a 
boy of fourteen. There are abundant traces 
of the future economist. The lecturer gives a 








great many statistics as to the cost of construc- 
tion of railways, the number of passengers, and 
so forth; for some part of which he was doubt- 
less indebted to the mining journals. He ex- 
plains with perfect clearness the advantages to 
the Wiltshire farmer and the London consumer 
of a cheap transport of cheese. It is evident 
that his mind was already running upon the 
same topics which interested him in later life, 
and had the same tendency to reason upon the 
facts of daily observation. 


As his schoolfellows at Queenwood re- 
member him, Fawcett was tall for his age, 
loosely made, and rather ungainly. Even 
at this time his avowed purpose was to 
become a member of Parliament —a con- 
fession, we are told, which was received 
by “roars of laughter.” He remained at 
Queenwood only a year and a half, and 
then passed to King’s College School. 
By this time his quick growth had induced 
some delicacy of health, and he was ad- 
vised by the medical men to limit his 
studies as much as possible. Happily, 
the teacher of mathematics, Hann (who 
had begun life as a coal miner), had dis- 
cernment of character as well as a genius 
for mathematics, and he devoted special 
attention to Fawcett, taking him on from 
Euclid to the integral calculus — a range 
of reading then unusual before entering 
the university. Some of Fawcett’s pa- 
pers were submitted to Dr. Hamilton, 
then Dean of Salisbury, and he was de- 
cided in urging that Fawcett should go to 
Cambridge. Peterhouse was the college 
chosen for reasons of prudence, on the 
ground mainly that its fellowships were 
supposed to be of more than the average 
value, and were tenable by laymen. Faw- 
cett had not been long at Cambridge 
when he attracted the notice of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, who thus records his first im- 
pressions of him : — 


On my first glimpse of Fawcett I was troubled 
by a question of classification. I vaguely spec- 
ulated as to whether he was an undergraduate, 
or a young farmer, or possibly somebody con- 
nected with horses at Newmarket, come over 
to see the sights. He had a certain rustic air, 
in strong contrast to that of the young Penden- 
nises who might stroll along the bank to make 
a book upon the next boat-race. He rather 
resembled some of the athletic figures who may 
be seen at the side of a north-country wrestling- 
ring. Indeed, I fancy that Fawcett may have 
inherited from his father some of the charac- 
teristics of the true long-legged, long-limbed 
Dandie-Dinmont type of North countryman, 
The impression was, no doubt, fixed in my 
mental camera, because I was afterwards sur- 
prised by seeing my supposed rustic dining in 
our College Hall... . I insist upon this, be- 
cause it may indicate Fawceit’s superficial 
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characteristics on his first appearance at Cam- 
bridge. Many qualities, which all his friends 
came to recognize sooner or later, were for the 
present either latent or, it may be, undevel- 
oped. The first glance revealed the stalwart, 
bucolic figure, with features stamped by intel- 
ligence, but that kind of intelligence which we 
would rather call shrewdness than by any other 
name. 


Fawcett soon made himself the centre 
of a very earnest, hard-working set, with 
whom, however, nothing of the nature of 
asceticism or priggishness was encour- 
aged. Peterhouse had a high reputation 
for mathematics, and to mathematics Faw- 
cett devoted himself. This at first, no 
doubt, mainly with an eye to a fellowship, 
latterly with a genuine love of the study 
as a mental gymnastic. In after years he 
confessed that, though by force of circum- 
stances he had been compelled to drop 
mathematics, he did not regret a single 
hour spentin their study. Circumstances 
had arisen which made it advisable for 
him to “migrate” to Trinity Hall. The 
change of college made little immediate 
difference to Fawcett, except by the addi- 
tion of some new friends to his circle, and 
some new interests. He became a mem- 
ber of the Union, and frequently spoke 
well, preparing his speeches and carefully 
elaborating them. He was elected to a 
fellowship at Christmas, 1856. His aim 
for some little time past had been to 
approach Parliament through the bar, and 
with this view he had entered Lincoln’s 
Inn. His studies were much impeded by 
a weakness of the eyes, which now be- 
came worse. Onconsulting distinguished 
oculists, he was told that he must not 
read, and a bar seemed in this manner to 
be put in the way of his pet scheme. 

Instead of reading he made use of his 
time to pay a visit of observation to the 
manufacturing districts, where he could 
see something of co-operation. This visit 
he found suggestive and profitable in many 
ways. We learn that he was fond of at- 
tending the debates in the House of Com- 
mons. Already he had begun to feel an 
intense interest in Indian affairs. He 
was bracing himself to a renewed effort 
when the sad accident occurred which 
seemed definitely to put an end to all hope 
of a political career. Fawcett and his 
father, in September, 1858, were out shoot- 
ing on Harnham Hill, in the picturesque 
valley of the Avon, not far from Mr. Faw- 
cett’s house. The father fired at a bird 
when it happened to be in line with his 





son. A few of the pellets struck Fawcett, 
and, piercing his coat, entered his chest, | 


inflicting a slight wound. Two of them 
went higher; each, strangely enough, pen- 
etrating one of the colored glasses of the 
spectacles he was wearing. Had their 
force not been broken by the glass, they 
would, no doubt, have entered the brain 
and instantaneously killed him. As it 
was, they passed right through the eyes, 
producing total blindness. The effect on 
both son and father may be guessed. Yet 
the former never complained, and his com- 
posure and magnanimity seemed only to 
add to the old man’s grief. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen at this point remarks : — 


The close union was the more remarkable, 
because neither father nor son could be ac- 
cused of sentimentalism, and both of them 
were rather apt to condemn the excessive sac- 
rifices sometimes made by parents to children 
as implying a kind of ‘vicarious selfishness, in- 
jurious to both parents and children in the long 
run. Fawcett’s family affections (for his love 
of his mother and sister was as marked as his 
love of his father) were through life unusually 
strong. Perhaps the severest letter which he 
ever wrote to a real friend was prompted by a 
belief that the friend had spoken to his father 
in a way calculated to produce uneasiness. 
And now it seemed that the father’s hand had 
ruined the son’s brilliant prospects. When I 
visited Longford a few weeks after the acci- 
dent, I found Fawcett calm and even cheerful, 
though still an invalid. But the father told 
me that his own heart was broken. and his ap- 
pearance confirmed his words. He could not 
foresee that the son’s indomitable spirit would 
extract advantages even from this cruel catas- 
trophe. 


In ten minutes after the accident we 
are told that he realized all he had lost, 
and made up his mind that he would still 
do all that be had meant so do — only 
that now he would bea year or two late. 
But, of course, though outwardly resigned 
and inwardly resolved, there came mo- 
ments when he faltered. The sympathy 
and support of friends were then most 
valuable. We learn that he was inundated 
with letters of condolence, most of which 
were either of the conventional type, or 
else so couched as to depress rather than 
to strengthen — to embarrass and cause 
morbid brooding rather than to brace up 
and give impulse to effort. But among 
the mass was one of a very different char- 
acter, which grasped the whole situation, 
and clearly indicated the path by which it 
would now be most profitable for him to 
move. Fawcett thought so much of this 
letter that he had it frequently read to him 
and copies of it made. A letter which had 
such an effect upon Fawcett in stimulat- 
ing him to self-help in the most trying 
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circumstances can hardly fail of influence 
and benefit to many others. We shall 
therefore make no apology for presenting 
the essential parts of it here. It was 
from his friend and tutor at Cambridge, 
Mr. Hopkins, whose name is still honored 
by a large circle who owed much of their 
after success in life to him. 


Depend upon it, my dear fellow, it must be 
our own fault if such things are without their 
alleviation. It has always seemed to me a 
beautiful and touching form of the expression 
of this sentiment, that “God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb;” and so, I doubt not, you 
will find it, even should the injury you have 
received realize your worst fears... . I have 
no hesitation in recommending’you not to build 
on the hopes held out by Mr. Critchett. Give 
up your mind at once to meet the evil in the 
worst form it can hereafter assume. The 
course of life and objects of study which you 
may heretofore have proposed to yourself must 
of necessity be much modified, and you will be 
obliged by circumstances to depend on intel- 
lectual pursuits almost entirely for your future 
happiness, so far as it may be dependent on 
efforts’ of your own. Now it seems to me that 
your mind is eminently adapted to many of 
those studies which may be followed with least 
disadvantage without loss [the help (?)] of 
sight.... 

What a wide range of speculative study, full 
of interest, do these subjects present to us, for 
any part of which, if I mistake not, your mind 
is well qualified! How often have I wished I 
had more time to devote to them myself! I 
know that I should find in them a great com- 
pensation (as I trust you will yourself) for any 
circumstances which might restrict me to the 
pursuit of them. But still I can throw out all 
this as affording suggestions to you, and pos- 
sibly an inducement and encouragement to look 
forward with determination and courage to the 
future, and to the formation of some systematic 
plan for your intellectual pursuits. The evil 
that has fallen upon you, like all other evils, 
will lose half its terrors if regarded stedfastly 
in the face with the determination to subdue 
it as far as it may be possible to do so, 

But I seem, my dear fellow, to be writing 
you a hard-hearted letter, something like a 
hard-hearted doctor prescribing for a suffering 
patient ; and yet I could weep while I write, to 
think of the bright hopes and aspirations, so 
naturally entertained on the threshold of life, 
which must be crushed under this sad calamity. 
But again I say, “Courage.” Cultivate your 
intellectual resources (how thankful you may 
be for them !), and cultivate them systemati- 
cally; they will avail you much in your many 
hours of trial, Under any circumstances [ 
hope you will visit Cambridge from time to 
time. I'll lend my aid to amuse you by talking 
philosophy or reading an act of Shakespeare, 
or a canto from Byron, 


As time passed on, Fawcett soon found 





alleviations go strangely hand-in-hand with 
deprivations. If he could not any longer 
utilize a few spare moments by dipping 
into the pages of a magazine, or hastily 
jotting down a stray thought, or joining in 
many games and sports in which he had 
formerly taken great delight, he found 
that blindness helped thought by shutting 
out many distractions. Before long he 
returned to Cambridge, took rooms at 
Trinity Hall, so arranged as to be suitable 
for him, engaged an intelligent boy to act 
as guide and amanuensis, who, through 
Faweett’s kindness, not only became a 
competent secretary, but a young man of 
great promise, and died before he had at- 
tained the great object of his ambition. 
Fawcett worked hard and systematically ; 
but he had abundant leisure for society 
and friendship also — his blindness had no 
tendency to induce morbidity, shyness, or 
reserve, but the contrary, and his powers 
of conversation were not seldom the 
theme of admiring remark. 


I have gone to breakfast with Fawcett at 
Christmas time [says Mr. Stephen] read and 
discussed the newspapers till Junch; taken a 
good constitutional, returning just in time to 
dress for dinner, and then dined, talked and 
smoked till past midnight, having enjoyed, and 
most heartily enjoyed, some fifteen hours of 
uninterrupted talk, 


The life of Cambridge harmonized with 
Fawcett’s temper and studious inclina- 
tions, though he was not blind to defects 
which were remediable, and on which he 
dwelt in conversation, and concerning 
which he wrote. But one thing he always 
spoke of with complacency. That was 
the fairness of the Cambridge system. 
“He would say that Cambridge was al- 
most the only place where a man won his 
position exclusively on his merits. There 
was no real taint nor even suspicion of 
unfairness in the distribution of the 
prizes. When aman had won a position 
the respect paid to him was proportioned 
to his intrinsic merits. No one inquired 
into his social position or the length of 
his purse. ... The intellectual vigor fos- 
tered by the open competitions, and the 
masculine common sense encouraged by 
the positive nature of the studies were 
thoroughly congenial to him.” 

To political economy he devoted more 
and more attention and thought, looking 
at every principle carefully in the light of 
every-day facts. This habit, which was 
formed at Cambridge, was only confirmed 
by a large and ripe experience. He en- 
tered keenly into all proposals of univer- 
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sity reform. He gradually took up again 
all the threads of association still possible 
to him; he rode, he fished, he skated, he 
delighted in his favorite walks, and was 
fond of having with him a companion who 
would talk precisely as though he still had 
his sight; he actually learned to smoke, 
though tobacco was disagreeable to him, 
in order that no aid to cordial social in- 
tercourse should be lacking on his part. 
And he carried system into everything, in 
such a way as to intermingle happily work 
and play, business and pleasure. Along 
with his friend Mr. Clarke, he was espe- 
cially successful in this plan while fishing. 
Mr. Stephen gives us this picture: — 

He would wade in the river fishing slowly 
up stream, whilst Clarke was instructed to 
walk along the bank at such a distance from 
the river as not to throw his shadow upon the 
water, and then to talk to his heart’s content. 
Trout, as Fawcett said, hear very badly (and, 
it may be added, care nothing for the soundest 
political economy), but see remarkably well. 
A letter from his first secretary, Edward Brown, 
tells how he used to go with Fawcett to the 
river, where, in the intervals of sport, they 
could retire to an outhouse, drink tea, and read 
Mill’s * Political Economy.” Fawcett had re- 
sumed the sport very soon after his accident. 
In April, 1863, I find him saying that he anda 
friend had caught twelve pike; the friend had 
caught the largest, weighing 15lb., but Fawcett 
had caught ten of the twelve, one of them 
an eleven-pounder, He remembered his native 
stream with minute accuracy. 


Under the advice of Mr Alex. Mac- 
millan, who in this showed remarkable 
prescience, Mr. Fawcett devoted some 
time to the production of his “* Handbook 
on Political Economy,” which certainly 
stood him in good stead when a vacancy 
arose in the  political-economy chair. 
Though he had a couple of powerful op- 
ponents in Mr. Leonard Courtney and 
Mr. Joseph B. Mayor, he was elected. 
Already he had lectured at the British 
Association meeting and elsewhere on 
gold and the gold discoveries, and had 
produced a very favorable impression. 
Though in general position he was con- 
tent to take his doctrine from Mill, he was 
always fresh and suggestive in the illus- 
trations he found from history or from 
contemporary facts and efforts. In co- 
operation he was deeply interested, as it 
was only natural that he should be. He 
never forgot the impression which the 
Rochdale experiment had made upon him 
in 1857, and often referred to it. But he 
opposed all schemes of State Socialism 
and land nationalization so called, because 
they would inevitably act with disastrous 





effect on individuality and the education 
of exertion where most needed. “Such 
schemes,” he urged, “ regarded the State 
as a kind of supernatural milch-cow—a 
body capable of making something out of 
nothing, of directly commanding supplies 
of manna from the heavens and water 
from the rock; whereas they were simply 
schemes for taking money from the pru- 
dent and handing it over to the idle.” 
The duties of his chair were not felt to 
exhaust his measure of working power. 
He looked forward to Parliament. He 
was led in the oddest manner to make the 
effort in Walworth, which was fruitful of 
some very funny incidents, but his pros- 
pects of success, he found, were not such 
as to justify him in going to the poll. 
Then, a few years after, he contested 
Cambridge, not with sanguine hope on his 
own part, but, as he somewhat facetiously 
said, as “* Macmillan’s candidate,” and he 
was beaten by the Conservative by eighty- 
one votes. Brighton, however, by-and-by 
behaved more handsomely to him, return- 
ing him in his thirty-second year. He was 
defeated in Brighton in 1874, and became 
member for Hackney, holding that seat 
till his death. Of his work in Parliament 
we cannot here speak in detail. He was 
faithful to the interests of the people, and 
was wont to speak of himself as a Radical, 
but a Radical in the ordinary sense he was 
not, for he hated abstract phrases; and 
it is very characteristic of him that when 
he discoursed on democracy he was more 
concerned to show the limitations de- 
manded for safety and permanence than 
to descant on possible perfection of dem- 
ocratic institutions. His great work for 
India is generally and gratefully remem- 
bered. He so forced its claims on the 
notice of Parliament and the press that 
he was in all good faith named “the mem- 
ber for India.” No hope of any adequate 
practical reward could have influenced 
him here —none of the ordinary induce- 
ments which lead men to take up a cause 
in the House of Commons —to adopt a 
cry. Indeed, when offer of reward did 
unexpectedly come, Fawcett declined it. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen says on this point: — 


I am permitted to state that in October, 
1880, Lord Hartington offered to Fawcett ‘a 
seat in the Indian Council. While speaking 
kindly of Fawcett’s claims to a higher polit'- 
cal position, he pointed out the opporteniites 
of usefulness to India in the Council, Faw- 
cett declined with cordial thanks, saying that 
he thought he could be more useful as an in- 
dependent member, if he should at any time 
resign office. His view of the unsatisfactory 
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position of the Council had also, I believe, 
some weight with him in this decision. 

His labors as postmaster-general re- 
quire no enumeration here. The success- 
ful extension of the savings bank, the 
introduction of the parcels post, the in- 
definite multiplication of post-pillars in 
large towns, the cheapening of telegrams, 
the introduction of postal orders, the ex- 
tension of female employment, the im- 
provement of the position of sorters and 
carriers, and “aids to thrift” supplied 
in a thousand forms. If Fawcett could 
have made the masses of the people thrifty, 
he felt that the country would be enriched 
and its best institutions made more sta- 
ble, and he worked for this in season and 
out of season with the quiet zeal of a true 
patriot. 

It has, indeed, been urged against Faw- 
cett as an administrator that he was too 
apt to concern himself with detail—to 
devote as much time and consideration 
to the claim of some poor rural postman 
as he would to the proposal of a great and 
comprehensive change. The reason was 
that Fawcett’s power lay in direct grip of 
the “concrete,” and if this was a failing, 
it surely was a failing that leaned to vir- 
tue’s side, seeing the influences that are 
always at work to absorb the human cle- 
ments in the official, and in mere red-tape 
routine. 

His political economy, too, was at every 
point corrected and checked by his char- 
acter, by his love of the concrete, and his 
passion for dealing with individuals and 
with details. His humor, too, had its own 
share in this result. It is true that this 
quality could hardly have free play in his 
scientific writings, but it nevertheless had 
its influence on them, indirect and unper- 
ceived, but not the less real. He never 
allowed himself to become the slave of an 
abstract statement, and was always will- 
ing to return and to check it by reference 
to actual facts and experience. This ten- 
dency, indeed, in some cases, gave ground 
for charges of contradiction and incon- 
sistency. Several of these Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has dealt with in his chapter on 
Fawcett as political economist. But it 
was impossible that Fawcett should have 
become the slave of a set of axioms. He 
was all alive with energy, with sympathy, 
with desire for contact with a larger field 
of human life. And as the sphere of ac- 
tion widened before him he found that his 
abstract positions were on many points 
insensibly modified. 

And what, summed up in the shortest 
compass, would be given as the leading 





characteristics of the man who, in spite 
of such a deprivation as would have wholly 
paralyzed most men, accomplished so 
much? We would put it thus: conscien- 
tious honesty, supported by cheerfulness, 
an utterly unaffected friendliness and 
good will to all men. There was little or 
no genius in the case. What Fawcett 
was most proud of he had most consciously 
won by strenuous and well-sustained ef- 
fort. And he would condescend to no 
roundabout ways or doubtful means to an 
end. He was utterly a stranger to fivesse, 
to trick, to any form of overreaching. He 
would always play fair, and expected oth- 
ers to do the same; this was one of the 
secrets of his popularity. In this he was 
a thorough Englishman. 

He was utterly healthy, without affecta- 
tion or pretension. He enjoyed a joke at 
his own expense quite as much as a joke 
at another’s. Mr. Stephen assures us 
that he was no more ashamed of his defi- 
ciencies as a scholar than of the shape of 
his nose. Considering that shyness, self- 
consciousness, and all the awkwardness 
and discomfort bred of these, are so closely 
allied with egotism and certain kinds of 
pretence, we are not surprised to read : — 


One of Fawcett’s qualifications for making 
friendship was his utter incapacity for being 
awed by differences of position, He was as 
sensitive as any one to the claims of intellectual 
excellence, but his freedom from affectation or 
false pretensions saved him from any awkward 
shyness. He was equally at his ease with an 
agricultural laborer, or a prime minister, or 
(what to me seemed more surprising) a Senior 
Wrangier. To this day I do not realize— 
though on purely intellectual grounds I accept 
—the fact that even a Senior Wrangler is 
made of flesh and blood. I cannot forget the 
surprise with,which I once found Fawcett chat- 
ting on terms of perfect equality with the great 
Tait and Steele, then in all the glory of recent 
pre-eminence in the Tripos. Fawcett always 
took other people for what they were, and ex- 
pected to be taken in the same way himself. 


It was thus that he retained that fresh- 
ness and spontaneity which enabled him to 
the end to make new friends while main- 
taining those already gained. We learn 
that he never lostafriend. Likeahealthy- 
minded and sensible man, he did not de- 
spise the pecuniary rewards of intellectual 
prowess, but he saw distinctly that it 
would be the reverse of sensible to win 
such rewards at the expense of his intel- 
lectual development, and he never in any 
case sacrificed his convictions. 

In his earlier life at Cambridge, he had 
been very successful in some operations 
on the Stock Exchange in mining shares, 
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and on the ground of this, his friends had 
told him that he could never get into Par- 
liament, and that he had “ better go on to 
the Stock Exchange and make a fortune.” 
“ T replied,” he says, “no; I am convinced 
that the duties of a member of the House 
of Commons are so multifarious, the ques 
tions brought before him so complicated 
and difficult, that if he fully discharges 
his duty, he requires almost a lifetime of 
study. I said, if I take up this profession, 
I will not trifle with the interests of my 
country ; I will not trifle with the interests 
of my constituents by going into the House 
of Commons inadequately prepared, be- 
cause I gave up to the acquisition of 
wealth the time which I ought to have 
spent in the acquisition of political knowl- 
edge.” 

And, notwithstanding this high consci- 
entious note, there was no tendency to 
asceticism or to any kind of thin-blooded- 
ness. 

“ He heartily enjoyed all the good things 
of life,” writes his biographer; ‘a good 
glass of wine, a good cigar, or a bit of 
downright gossip, not less than more in- 
tellectual recreations. ‘One of the first 
things I remember about him,’ says his 
wife, ‘was his saying how keenly he en- 
joyed life. He expressed,’ she adds, 
‘some impatience with people who avowed 
or affected weariness of life.’ ‘ There is 
only one thing that I ever regret,’ he would 
say, ‘and that is to have missed a chance 
of enjoyment.’ He would, for instance, 
seriously ponder at the end of a frost 
whether he could not have contrived an- 
other hour’s skating. He intended, he 
would tell me, to live to be ninety, and 
to relish every day of his life. Should 
any one be offended at a doctrine which 
seems to me more sound than easy to put 
in practice, he must remember that all 
Fawcett’s enjoyments were wholesome 
and innocent, that they emphatically in- 


‘cluded a strenuous exertion of all his fac- 


ulties, and excluded with equal emphasis 
every tinge of ill-nature. He never en- 
joyed anything which could give pain to 
others. . . . There was only one thing, he 
told his sister, which he dreaded — name- 
ly, a loss of energy. Life might become 
a burden to him if life no longer meant 
action.” 

His interests were not bounded by any 


narrow ideas of propriety or of class. He| 


could discern a man when he found him 
in fustian as well as in a court suit, and 
was large enough in mind and character 
to act out his belief, And this is not 
nearly so easy as it seems. A thousand 


things in education, in political training, 
in studious habits, and in the influences 
of society, are against it; and few, very 
few, successful men can adopt towards 
the common folk a tone which is neither 
patronizing nor compromising, but re- 
mains a due recognition on both sides of 
genuine manhood. A touch of self-con- 
sciousness will spoil it. 


When Fawcett went to Salisbury he made a 
point of visiting his father’s old laborers, and 
renewing the old associations by talking over 
the matters which interested them. How suc- 
cessful he was in throwing himself into their 
feelings may be inferred from an anecdote of 
his father’s old farm-servant Rumbold. Rum- 
bold was one day giving Fawcett’s mother the 
last news from his sties; “and,” he added, 
“mind you tell Master Harry when you write 
to him, for if there’s one thing he cares about 
’tis pigs.” It was one thing, though hardly 
the one thing. His home affections steadily 
gathered force. He had been in the habit of 
writing a weekly letter to his parents. He 
happened one day to ask his sister what gave 
them most pleasure? She answered, “ Your 
letters.” From that time, though overwhe!med 
with Parliamentary and official work, he wrote 
twice instead of once. Many of these letters 
lie before me. They are homely and affec- 
tionate, giving any interesting bit of news; 
occasionally enclosing such letters as could be 
shown without a breach of confidence ; com- 
menting briefly upon the state of politics ; and 
full of little requests or suggestions prompted 
by his affection, 


And thus he kept his heart alive and 
true to all real demands upon it, respon- 
sive to them as the leaf to the air. We 
shall close with a passage, dealing with 
the Cambridge life, which finely illustrates 
this: — 


These names [Blore, Hotham, and Munro] 
remind me of one very marked feature of Faw- 
cett’s character. I first discovered it one day 
when I heard to my shame that a common 
friend had been for some time in ill health, and 
that Fawcett had been visiting him regularly. 
Nothing gave him greater pleasure than to 
render such services, Hammond suffered cru- 
elly under a protracted and painful disorder, of 
which he ultimately died. It was depressing 
to the spirits, and he fell into a rather morbid 
state of feeling, creating the jmaginary griev- 
ances natural to the sick. Fawcett was the 
friend who adhered most closely to him. When 
refusing other invitations, Hammond would 





always go to Fawcett’s house, and I remember 
| the good-natured triumph which Fawcett ex- 
| pressed to me upon inducing his old friend to 
| pay him a visit at Cambridge, and cheering 
| him into forgetfulness of his sufferings. Once, 
when an old gentleman who shared some of 
| Fawcett’s tastes was on his death-bed, Fawcett 
| was admitted to a talk, and with such cheering 
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results that the old man became his former 
self, sent for his fishing tackle, and even pro- 
posed, I think, a bottle of his famous port. 
The family were so scandalized by the intro- 
duction of such topics at a period when medi- 
tation on death seemed to them to be the only 
proper occupation, that they objected to any 
fresh administration of a similar cordial. He 
was equally ready to visit humbler friends who 
had fallen into any variety of distress. 
ALEX. H. JAPP. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
POOR PILUQUESNE. 


CHESTERFIELD is the little sleepy town 
in the Midlands, with the crooked spire, 
which lies amidst a congeries of colliers 
and coal-pits, and which you may see from 
the railway, midway betwixt Derby and 
Sheffield. 

Many years ago, in the midst of the Pe- 
ninsular War, a number of French pris- 
oners were interned there. 

Many years ago a famous company of 
players were acting there, in the dingy 
little theatre down a back yard. 

One night, when “ The Magpie, or the 
Maid of Paliseau,” was acted, it was noted 
that some half-dozen of the exiles, in whom 
the name of the play doubtless evoked 
some memory of their native land, came 
and paid their hardly hoarded pence to 
the gallery. Poor tellows! They took 
their pleasures as sadly as if they had been 
Englishmen of the fen country. 

The performer who interested them 
most was the magpie. When she fled 
across the stage with the spoon in her 
mouth they applauded incontinently. At 
her next aerial flight she stuck midway 
on the wire, and the curtain had to de- 
scend in order to extricate her from this 
perplexing predicament. The manager, 
an Irishman, and a great actor in his 
time, stood at the back of the gallery (a 
very scanty one), and wrathfully objur- 
gated the property-man, adding various 
Oaths to his seed, breed, and generation. 
Up went the curtain again, and once more 
the magpie tried her flight, but in vain, 
and the play had to end as best it could 
without the aid of so important a per 
former. 

At this moment a fair, fragile boy of 
seventeen, with flaxen hair and great blue 
eyes with black lashes and eyebrows, tim- 


coughed slightly, as, taking off his cap, he 
bowed politely tothe manager. Then in 
the prettiest broken English he com- 
menced, — 

* Pardon, mille pardons, Monsieur Di- 
recteur, Ja pauvre magpie no fly straight. 
I make ’er skim along like a leetel butter- 
fly.’ 

“Ah! be off wid your broken down 
English, boy,” said the manager. ‘* Spake 
to me in the language of La Belle France. 
Sure I’m native and to the manner born, 
for I got my twopennorth at Douay. Ici 
on parle Frangais. Ici!’ he exclaimed, 
with a furious Irish accent, as he placed 
his hand on his capacious chest. 

Thus urged, the boy explained volubly 
in his native tongue that he would under- 
take to make the magpie fly across the 
stage without difficulty. 

The next minute they were behind the 
scenes. As they approached the property- 
room the manager roared, — 

“Larry! Larry! Come out o’ that, you 
thief of the world. I wonder you’re not 
ashamed to luk me in the face!” 

“T am that same, your honor,” re- 
sponded the man; “but sure it wasn’t 
Larry’s fault that some blackguard was 
afther sticking a tinpenny nail in the ould 
magpie’s gizzard. Bad luck to her, for a 
baste of a bird anyhow!” 

“Well, here’s a young gentleman all 
the way from France who’s goin’ to set 
the crayture right,” said the manager. 

The French lad bowed ingratiatingly, 
and glanced wistfully at the property-man, 
who at first looked daggers, then he 
growled, — 

“ Young gintleman! Shure if it wasn’t 
for the throwsers, it’s a young lady he’d 
be afther makin’, and a beauty too. Ah 
well! p’raps his father was in Bantry Bay 
in ’98 wid Gineral Hoche, and the Shan 
van Voght, and the rest of the bhoys. 
Anyhow, he’s a sthranger amongst these 
murthering Sassenachs, so give us a taste 
of your fist, ma boucchaleen bawn!” 
With that he nearly squeezed the lad’s 
hand to a pulp. 

Whatever pain he endured, he only 
looked up and smiled. The smile went 
Straight to Larry’s heart, and from that 
moment they were brothers. In five min- 
utes the boy put the magpie right. 

From that time forth he was scarcely 
ever out of the theatre. He soon made 
himself useful in a hundred ways to hon- 





idly approached the irate épresario. 
The lad was clad in a much-worn and 
Stained French naval uniform. There | 
was a hectic flush on his cheek, and he | 
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est Larry, who, although he couldn’t speak 
a word of French, was a capital pantomim- 
ist, and succeeded in making himself un- 
derstood. Whenever he came to a dead 
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hitch he went to the beautiful Miss Vere, 
the leading lady, who had been educated in 
a convent in the Low Countries, and who 
spoke French, German, Italian, Dutch, 
and Walloon as fluently as her mother 
tongue. 

Then the manager, who had taken to the 
stranger, was always at hand with his atro- 
cious Hibernian French; besides which 
poor Piluquésne (that was the lad’s name) 
spoke many English words, and the young- 
sters of the theatre spoke many French 
ones — very badly, it is true, but still in- 
telligibly enough. 

They generally called him “ Poor Pil,” 
or Pil, for shortness. 

He told them that he was “the only son 
of his mother, and she was a widow,” and 
that he had been a midshipman in the 
French navy. He was at liberty most of 
the day, but had to report himself every 
night at quarters prior to lock-up hours. 

At last, when the end of the season 
came, Poor Pil sought Miss Vere at her 
lodgings, and, breaking down in a par- 
oxysm of grief terrible to behold, declared 
that if left behind in that dreadful place 
he must die. Miss Vere was a young 
lady of resources. She had a man’s heart 
in a woman’s body, and, having given her 
word he should not be left behind, she 
there and then arranged a plan of action 
with Larry. 

On the last night the play was “ Ham- 
let,” which finished by half past ten. That | 
evening Pil was conspicuous by his ab-| 
sence. Everybody was astonished but | 
Miss Vere, Larry, and the manager. 

Mr. Fitz Edmund, who played Hamlet, 
said he thought it strange that Piluquésne 
had not turned up to say good-bye. 

The manager replied, “ Monsieur Pilu- 
quésne is a gentlemen, and knows what 
he is about.” 

The performance was over altogether 
about eleven. The carts were waiting at 
the door, and Larry and the men were 
occupied in packing the properties and 
wardrobe for the next town, when Lieu- 
tenant Carter (a great, grim, lanky officer), 
who had charge of the depdt that night, 
came down with a file of men, and de- 
manded to know, in the most peremptory 
manner, what had become of Piluquésne. 

“ Divil a wan of me knows,” replied 
Larry. ‘“Afther all I done for him, he 
might have been afther lukkin’ round to 
give wan a leg up the last night; but it’s 
just the way with them ungrateful thieves 
of foreigners. Bad luck to them; they’re 


discussed between the lieutenant and 
Larry, Ophelia’s coffin was brought out 
and carefully deposited on the cart beside 
Yorick’s skull, the pickaxe, the spade, and 
the shrouding-sheet, etc. 

“That’s a rum rig-out to travel with,” 
growled the lieutenant. 

“Why, shure, captain,” said Larry, 
“ you wouldn’t have us go borrowing the 
blessed paraphernalia in every town we 
go to. Suppose, now, the mistress hap- 
pened to be stretched out wid her toes 
turned upwards, what would you think if 
we were to come and ax your honor’s but- 
ler for the Joan of a coffin?” 

“None of your lip, you impudent, bog- 
trotting paddy!” roared the enraged offi- 
cer as he ordered his men to the “right 
about face; quick march.” 

As the gallant lieutenant turned the 
corner, had he been able to look two ways 
at once, he might have seen the property- 
man executing an Assyrian hieroglyph in 
the rear. Perhaps it was just as well that 
he didn’t witness that interesting per- 
formance. 

Half an hour later Larry made a start 
for Derby. When they were well out of 
the town he looked round to see that he 
was unobserved; then he undid the screws 
of Ophelia’s coffin. There in t .¢ moon- 
light lay Poor Piluquésne, sleeping like 
“the baby of a girl,” and smiling in his 
sleep. 

“ Aha! Misther Longlegs,” cried Larry, 
“you can lock the stable door now that 
the horse has bolted; but you’re not so 
cute as you think you are, for all you wear 
an epaulette on the one shoulder of you 
that’s up to your ear.” 

Day was breaking when they got to 
Derby; but, unseen and unsuspected, 
Larry contrived to smuggle his precious 
charge into the theatre, where “the boys 
and girls” kept him concealed for a week 
or two, till they had clubbed enough 
money to enable them to send him to Lon- 
don by mail, having previously “ squared” 
the guard and driver. 

Now of course, all being smooth and 
the coast clear, Poor Pil ought to have 
got safely to London, from London to 
France, and to have “lived happy ever 
after” with his mother, or to have become 
an admiral, or a post-captain at least; but 
unfortunately fact and fate refuse to be 
“ squared ” by fiction, however guards or 
drivers of mail coaches may be. 

A distinguished authoress, referring to 
a little book of mine recently published, 





all alike, every mother’s son of ’em!” 
While the subject was being tnus hotly 


said to me at the Haymarket the other 


| night, the night of the Bancrofts’ farewell, 
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“You shouldn’t have made that poor 
young fellow die. I declare it makes me 
quite unhappy to think of his lying out 
there in the snow on “er grave.” 

Whereupon I replied, ‘* My dear mad- 
am, I didn’t make him die — he dd die.” 
So Poor Pil— but I am anticipating. 

He had soft, pleasant ways, and be- 
guiled the time by making little toys for 
the ladies, with whom he was an especial 
pet, and by assisting Larry, who became 
more and more attached to him. The 
poor lad had been ailing a long time — 
was consumptive, and racked with a tor- 
turing and suffocating cough. 

The night before — before his departure 
— Miss Vere and the girls had prepared 
him an omelette with sweet herbs, and 
some chicken broth, while the manager 
and the boys brought him a posset made 
with whey and white wine. 

The girls tucked him up in his comfort- 
ably improvised bed in the green-room, 
kissed him, and bade him good-night. 

The lads remained to cheer him up; 
some of them even talked of running over 
to see him at his home in Normandy. 

He brightened up wonderfully, sang 
them “L’Amour, l’Amour,” and _ talked 
hopefully of his journey on the morrow. 

Larry was the last to leave him. 

‘* Embrassez-moi, mon cher Larrie!” 
said Poor Pil. 

The Irishman understood him well 
enough then, and he gently gathered him 
up in his strong arms and kissed him; 
then honest Larry broke down. 

* Don’t you cry for me, mon cher Lar- 
rie,” said the boy. “I shall soon be 
strong when I get home, and you will 
come and see me in La Belle France 
some day, will you not?” 

“Some day,” said Larry, “yes, some 
day ; but there, there, go to sleep, jewel — 
go to sleep, avick! or you’ll never be able 
to get up to-morrow.” 

At last he did fall placidly to sleep, and 
Larry left him, to make the preparations 
for the journey. 


When they came at daybreak to see 
him off, Poor Pil had taken a much 
longer journey than they had anticipated. 
It was a lovely morning in the young 
Spring, and the birds outside made the 
dismal place alive with music. The sun 
shone through the window on to the bed. 
The fair young face was bright and smil- 
ing. One drop of blood had trickled down 
the side of his mouth, It was quite dry 
now, and glittered like a ruby in the sun- 


staring wide, looked far away beyond even 
the fair France he loved so well. 


The players laid the poor French boy 
in the graveyard of the parish church; 
and there all that is mortal of him, save 
that which has returned to the resolving 
elements from whence he came, rests still. 

Miss Vere wrote the sad news to the 
poor mother at her home in far-away Nor- 
mandy. 

Some months after there came a letter 
from the village curé, which I have ven- 
tured to put into English, thus : — 


“My DEAR MADAME, — Thanks, and 
yet again thanks, for your esteemed favor. 
Alas! it is my painful duty to inform you 
that my sister, Madame Piluquésne, whose 
grief for the expatriation of my nephew 
and ber only son was incessant and in- 
consolable, is no more. It was my melan- 
choly privilege to administer to her the 
last rites of our holy Church on the very 
day on which our little Paul left us for a 
better inheritance. 

“She was sleeping, and I stayed to 
watch and pray by her to the last. That 
morning at the fifth hour she awoke and 
started as if she had seen something in 
the sunlight, which had just peeped in to 
give us good-morrow. 

“**My boy! my boy!’ she cried, ‘I am 
coming! Stay but a little, and we will 
journey together to the promised land.’ 

“And so she passed away. 

* IT feel, 1 know that she had seen and 
heard something which my eyes and ears, 
‘of the earth, earthy,’ could not see or 
hear. 

“] think itis your great poet (surely his 
masterpiece) who says, — 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 


But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. 


* Again, and yet a thousand times again, 
I thank you for all your love and care for 
our little Paul. 
“Permit a poor priest, who admires the 
divine art of which mademoiselle is so 
distinguished an ornament, to present the 
assurances of the profound consideration 
with which he ventures to subscribe him- 
self, mademoiselle’s grateful, humble ser- 
vant, 

* PAUL PILUQUESNE, D.D. 

** Mademoiselle Héléne Vere.”’ 


After Poor Pil’s death all kinds of 
wild rumors obtained currency in the 
theatre. Larry swore that during the 





Shine. The great blue eyes, open and 


performance of * The Maid of Paliseau ” 
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he saw Pil in the property-room arranging 
the bird’s wings. Mrs. Cassidy declared 
that one Saturday night, when she was 
rather late in cleaning the theatre, as Sun- 
day morning dawned she saw him; nay, 
more, she heard him singing “ Adeste, 
Fideles ”; and the poor old soul fainted 
away with terror. 

Certain it is that even Manly, the man- 
ager, who was a sceptic, to Larry’s de- 
light withdrew the magpie piece from his 
repertory, and that Mrs. Cassidy for the 
future did her cleaning the first thing on 
Saturday morning. As for the actors — 
well, they are always more or less super 
stitious, and for many a year after that 
no actor could be induced to stay in the 
Derby Theatre after midnight. 

Once, indeed, Jack Holmes, a sailor, 
just returned to his native place after the 
war, and afflicted with a plethora of prize 
money, took a party of chums to the gal- 
lery to see “The Stranger,” which im- 
pressed him so powerfully that he fell 
fast asleep. 

His friends, overtaken by Bacchus, for- 
got all about him. Equally oblivious of 
his presence, the servants of the theatre 
put out the lights, locked up, and left him 
to his slumbers. 

When honest Jack awoke in “ the dead 
waste and middle of the night,” he hadn’t 
the faintest idea where he was. 

As soon as he pulled himself together 
he growled, ‘* Where are those land lub- 
bers? They’ve all sheered off, and left 
me at the masthead while they’ve crawled 
down below through lubber’s hole.” 

At this moment he heard, or thought 
he heard, a soft voice singing in an un- 
known tongue. 

Looking down on the stage, he saw in 
the moonlight, which streamed through a 
circular opening at the back of the gal- 
lery, a fair young boy in a frayed and 
worn foreign naval uniform. He had 
bright hair, great blue eyes, and an angel’s 
face, and there was a drop of blood trick- 
ling from his pale lips. 

“Hold hard, young powder-monkey,” 
cried Jack. * 1’m coming down on deck to 
havea jaw with you.” 

With that, with the agility of a cat he 
scrambled down the side of the gallery 
and boxes, and leaped upon the stage. 

As he did so the figure faded into air. 

Wild with terror, the sailor shrieked 


and shouted until he alarmed the neigh- | 


borhood. 


At any rate, he swore to his dying day 
that he was sober; and all the king’s 
horses and ali the king’s men could never 
induce Jack Holmes to cross the thresh- 
old of the theatre again. 

As regularly as the players came to 
Derby in the springtime, so regularly the 
poor French boy’s grave was bedecked 
daily with fresh flowers. 

The years passed by, the good old man- 
ager died, the actors grew old and grey 
and were scattered half over the globe. 


Soon after “the three days in Paris,” 
he who writes these lines, then a wretched 
child, who had just lost some one nearer 
and dearer to him than all the world, was 
casting some flowers on a new-made sep- 
ulchre, when he caught sight of a.venera- 
ble and beautiful woman clad in the garb 
of a sister of the Sacré Coeur engaged in 
the same pious office at an adjacent grave. 
The lady was attended by a tall, thin, 
white headed old man, who, from his pe- 
culiar dress and demeanor, appeared to 
be a foreigner. The grave at the foot of 
which they stood had been neglected, the 
sexton said,-for years. It had, however, 
that very morning been covered with fresh 
green turf and flowers, and a small mural 
cross with an inscription now stood at its 
head. 

As the lady returned the basket which 
had contained the flowers to her attend- 
ant she said in a singularly sweet and dis- 
tinct voice, **Ah! mon ami! How bright 
and beautiful it seemed when this poor 
boy was taken from us, thirty years ago! 
But now, how sordid, and squalid, and 
miserably provincial it all is! Even the 
little theatre in which we strutted and 
fretted our fiery hours away in the spring- 
time of our lives — the theatre, which we 
thought a veritable palace of enchantment 
— what is it now?” 

* Faix, madame,” replied the man ina 
strangely mixed accent, compounded of 
French and Irish, “if you ax me the 
thruth, it’s like a blue mowldy, rotten- 





orange box, that’s what it is.” 
Re Perhaps it was always thus, Larry, 
and ’tis only we who are changed; all 
things are beautiful to the young.” 

“Thin all things are beautiful to you, 
miss; for youniver growowld, Ah, Miss 
Vere!” 

“ Larry!” 

“1 humbly beg your pardon, Madame 
Ursula; but I couldn’t help thinking I 





When they took him out swooning, folks was young onst myself; but, the Lord be 


said that he was drunk. Perhaps he was; 
but then — perhaps he wasn’t. 


praised, here comes Lady Scarsdale’s car- 
riage. The train laves in half an hour. 
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Let us get out o’ this; for shure the heart 
is sore within me when I think of the 
poor boy lying here in the cowld.” 

The lady entered the coach, her attend- 
ant mounted the box beside the coach- 
man, and the carriage drove away. 


Ten years later, the writer happened to 
mention this occurrence to the late Wil- 
liam Robertson, father to Tom Robert- 
son, the dramatist, who strangely enough 
turned out to be one of the actors in the 
foregoing events, and from his lips this 
little szemento mori was taken down. 


When last I was in Derby, a neglected 
grave, overgrown with dank, rank weeds, 
and a time-worn fragment of a shattered 
cross, on which is inscribed two words, 
without date, comment, or text, were all 
that remained to remind one of 


“ Poor Piluquésne.” 
JOHN COLEMAN. 


From All The Year Round. . 
A FAROE FETE DAY. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART II. 


DURING the ensuing six or seven hours 
of the day, the population of Thorshavn 
received increase after increase. The 
beach in front of our house was soon 
quite crowded with Faroe boats, and the 
ducks, which ordinarily had that part of 
the bay to themselves, and quacked only 
when an occasional wave caught them un- 
warily and took them off their legs, spent 
tie afternocn in dismal lamentations, as 
they strutted wearily hither and thither 
under the bows of the multitude of craft. 

Work was almost suspended. So much 
so, that one man, who had climbed on to 
the roof of his house, and was thence cut- 
ting the grass with a scythe, became a 
spectacle for the holiday-makers. Laugh- 
ing, blue-eyed lasses, their attractive pig- 
taiis bound with scarlet ribbon, went arm- 
in-arm up and down the street, curtly 
acknowledging the lifting of caps and 
looks of admiration of the Faroe youth. 
The Thorshavn ladies, more demurely, 
also passed to and fro, busy in paying 
calls on the many acquaintances whom 
St. Olaf’s Day had brought totown. They 
were not in gay colors like the country 
girls, but these latter were quick to dis- 
cern the demi-crinolines of the latest 
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| Superior taste and fortune, and as quick 


to envy. As for the Faroe men, they had 
their rendezvous in different parts of the 
town. Forty or fifty of them were sitting 
about the boats in the bay, exchanging 
the gossip of the northern and southern 
isles for that of Thorshavn currency. The 
Faroese are prodigious chatterers, and 
when a joke was started among this gath- 
ering, the laugh soon grew to a roar, like 
a tempest of wind. But there was serious 
talk as well; they had their rye, barley, 
and grass to discuss; their sheep, cows, 
and dogs; the purchasing price of butter, 
cheese, and wool, and their hopes about 
the herd of “grind” said to have been 
sighted off the northern isles the other 
day. A catch of whales would be a glori- 
ous consummation of a St. Olaf’s Day, 
though they should ruin their best clothes 
with blood and grease. And not a few 
men in the one liquor shop of the town 
were fast getting tipsy over the well- 
spiced, thirst-inspiring wine, of which they 
can buy twelve glasses for sixpence. 

The weather grew dull towards the 
evening. Fog closed in round Naalsoe, 
cut off the Glovernees Point, and hour by 
hour lessened the horizon both of land 
and sea. But what mattered it? Faroe 
people are used to fog, and nothing less 
than a plague of darkness or a full north- 
eastern hurricane would interfere with 
the dancing by-and-by. 

At eight o’clock it was time to go to 
thesupper. I found adozen of the guests 
already strolling up and down the rugged 
track alongside the Lagthing house, care- 
less of the cold fog which surged from the 
hiils and wrapped them round. The gov- 
ernor had not yet appeared, and it would 
be uncivil to precede the host into the 
supper room. 

In a few minutes our number was en- 
larged by the addition of the dean, the 
schoolmaster, the sheriff, two or three 
citizens, and the apothecary. Now and 
again, moreover, a smiling man with a big 
brown pie, an armful of plates, or a bun- 
dle of dips, passed through the throng 
into the building; and it was cheerful to 
note the warm glow which shone out by 
the windows of the room as candle after 
candle was lighted inside. But the fog 
soon damped the glass, and then the dllu- 
mination was blurred like that of the 
London street lamps in December. 

At length, however, satisfaction and 
appetite were quickened to the full as 
the governor came towards us, with a 
genial welcome and shake of the hand for 





Copenhagen fashion which marked their 


every one, and in a twinkling all the thirty 
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or forty of us were out of the fog, and 
awaiting the commands of the master of 
the ceremonies, 

The Parliament chamber had been im- 
proved almost out of knowledge since the 
morning. Flags were on the walls, and 
at an angle over the bust of the king. 
The multitude of lights brought out the 
red and gold decoration of the room. 
The governor’s dais was gone, and a 
table occupied its place, while this and 
the two which joined it pleased the eye 
with their white coverings, the glitter of 
glass and silver, and the fresh color of 
flowers here and there. A black bottle 
stood apportioned to every guest, and 
many more black bottles were visible in 
an anteroom hard by. In Faroe the blue- 
ribbon movement has not yet struck root. 
Probably it would be unpopular if it were 
initiated; it would seem so very unneces- 
Sary in a country where a man never acts 
criminally when he drinks a little too 
much, For example, among the members 
of the Lagthing invited to the supper was 
one furiously red-faced gentleman, whose 
condition. on entering the room was ap- 
parent to every one except himself. It 
was possible that he had spent the hours 
intervening between the Lagthing sitting 
and the evening, in drinking an incredi- 
ble number of glasses of wine, all with 
the most innocent social intention in the 
world. In fact, however, he was very 
drunk before he began to drink the gov- 
ernor’s wine. Yet he was as mild as a 
child with it all. A Faroe man seems 
conscious of the folly of such excess. 
He may be noisy indeed, because he can- 
not help it; ridiculous, of course, he is; 
but naughty, in an aggressive sense, he 
seems incapable of being. 

No sooner were we seated than the 
happy bustle of a feast began. Active 
maids and men in white tuckers sped in 
and out of the room, each holding in an 
expansive embrace one of the large pies 
already noticed. 

“Hen pasty!” whispered my neighbor 
on the left; he was a member of the Dan- 
ish upper house of Parliament, by-the- 
by. ‘“ You should not let it pass.” 

Then, before the most rapid eater had 
had time to do more than taste his pie, 
the governor uprose, clinked his glass, 
and bade his guests drink to the health of 
King Christian — good King Christian! 

The toast was drunk standing, with 
three cheers (* Hip, hip!” only, the “ hur- 
rahs ” being wanting), and, in the heat of 
his love for the king, many a man emptied 
his glass again —to his neighbor. There 
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was no band to play the national anthem, 
as an accompaniment; unfortunately that 
of the gunboat was not available, since 
she had set off for Iceland an hour or 
two ago; and the Faroese, as a rule, sing 
independently of music — and, indeed, of 
harmony also. 

A second toast followed with alarming 
rapidity. The dean proposed it this time ; 
but the dean was a merciful man, for he 
preceded the toast with a speech about 
the mother country, whose health was in 
question, which allowed a few minutes to 
be given to the somewhat slighted pie. 
And when the enthusiasm of this toast 
had died away, and the brisk skirmishing 
of private “skalds,” which succeeded it 
right and left, were suspended, we were in 
our second course; and, some of us, our 
second bottle. Affecting instances of the 
strength of friendship, and its capacity for 
self-sacrifice, were by this time noticeable 
here and there. For example, a man 
whose reputation as a moderate drinker 
was hitherto unblemished, fell to filling 
the glass of his neighbor, a livelier spirit, 
from his own bottle; he seemed to forget, 
or become careless of his own good fame, 
in guarding that of the other. 

After the hen pasty came one-sided 
sandwiches (if the Hibernianism may pass) 
of mutton or veal; and during the eating 
of these, the Faroes themselves were the 
subject of a toast to which a stranger 
could respond de bon cvur, however little 
he understood of the speech which ac- 
companied it. 

Jollity of the warm but not boisterous 
kind was now prevalent everywhere. To 
be sure, the member of Parliament who 
had come in drunk seemed hors de com- 
bat; he had sunk in his chair, and was 
apparently asleep; but he was conspicu- 
ously alone in his disgrace. Nods of good 
fellowship crossed each other with an in- 
tricacy that might have been confusing 
on any less genial occasion. As it was, 
no harm was done. If two or three men 
responded to the invitation meant for but 
one, the challenger had to take three 
glasses of wine instead of one — that was 
all. 2 

On my one side was the Faroe magis- 
trate and Danish M.P., who could look 
back down the vista of the years to many 
similar entertainments. He took his 
pleasure philosophically, therefore, and 
sipped his wine. He it was who inter- 
preted to me the wit, or gave me a précis 
of the wisdom of the speeches as they 
dropped among us; and he was far kinder 
in watching my wants than his own, But 
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my other neighbor was a doctor, with long 
moustaches, whose renown for eloquence 
soon forced him upon his legs. 

“Tam going to propose your health,” 
he whispered in French, as he stood up 
and knocked his glass for the attention he 
gained at once. 

I begged him to propose his own in- 
stead, but he merely looked down at me 
with the arrogant playfulness of a man 
firm on his feet, and conscious that he is 
about to show to advantage. And then 
he plunged into a long speech which hit 
the fancy of all in the room immediately — 
all except the tipsy member and myself. 
He tickled them into laughter as if they 
were so many children, and soon the room 
resounded with the storm of thirty or forty 
pairs of excited lungs. From the gov- 
ernor, on the other side of my magistrate, 
to the wide-eyed serving-maids who stood 
at the door, their fat fists in their sides, 
every one was in a tumult. 

But not all the civilities of the good 
magistrates, nor the sandwiches of cheese 
which followed those of meat, nor the 
newly uncorked bottle, full to the neck, 
which replaced its predecessor, could put 
me in sympathy with the rest. I did not 
want my health to be drunk. Besides, 
what was the meaning of the continuous 
laughter, which, as was natural, seemed 
levelled at myself, from first to last? It 
was appallingly impolite, to say the best 
of it. And reflection upon this was fast 
driving me from despairing modesty into 
a state of choleric self-reliance, when the 
magistrate laughed in my ear, and affirmed 
that the Church would have to be very 
witty if it was to beat the doctor’s speech. 

“The more doctors, the more dis- 
eases!” said the pastor, who rose to ac- 
knowledge the toast; and when the mag- 
istrate made this stroke known to me, | 
was fain to applaud it, though a little late 
in the day. 

Buttered biscuits succeeded the cheese 
sandwiches, and then there appeared two 
or three tall, spiral cakes, surmounted by 
crowns of colored sugar. These cakes 
-_ cut latitudinally, and thought much 
ot. 

“Put some in your pocket,” suggested 
the magistrate, with a smile of assurance. 
“ There will be none so good in Faroe for 
a long time to come.” 

But, though certain of the members of 
Parliament were under no restraint in 
this matter, 1 thought it best to behave 
in schoolboy fashion — to eat rather than 
Save. 

The cakes ended the supper, and were 





briskly followed by cigars and soda-water. 
Then all the guests rose from the table, 
and a tournament of handshaking began. 
First, the governor proceeded from guest 
to guest, shaking each by the hand with a 
word or two of compliment or a smile; 
and then the guests turned upon each 
other, and indulged in similar courtesies, 
going from man to man, and bowing po- 
litely. By arough calculation, one could 
determine that about fifteen hundred such 
salutations took place in the ten minutes 
after rising. It is Danish custom thus to 
bow and shake hands after a meal, and, if 
naught else, it is an exercise in patience, 
self-control, and civility. 

From supper to the dance was a reason- 
able enough transition, and, accordingly, 
with one more handshake from the gov- 
ernor and others, under the guidance of 
my friendly magistrate I slipped out into 
the cool air of the twilight, now free from 
fog. Our last view of the supper room 
showed us the disgraced member of Par- 
liament meandering unsteadily from man 
to man, with a face like an uncooked sir- 
loin of beef, and meeting with merited 
neglect, if not contempt from every one. 

The night was calm, and it seemed at 
first that we were the only people of the 
town not in bed. The irregular little 
houses before and about us, with their 
necklets of dried and drying fish, were 
half spectral in the uncertain light, and 
one would not have been surprised to see 
them move. Else we were alone, save for 
the brook tumbling over its white stones 
by our side. 

But we were soon to be enlightened. 
At a turning we climbed by some rude 
and slippery steps into a wider thorough- 
fare, where, a few yards before us, was 
collected a black crowd of men and wom- 
en, boys and girls, all with their faces 
towards a house, the upper story of which 
was ribbed with yellow lights from two 
rows of unblinded windows. And from 
the room came the methodical thunder of 
many feet, and the sound of a hundred 
voices singing in unison, or an attempt at 
unison. A pace nearer, and we could see 
a mass of human beings as they rolled 
slowly past the windows, and round the 
room, linked together by the arms. 

“They are in good going order,” said 
my guide. “ You must see a Faroe dance. 
Come, and we will get into the middle of 
them.” 

But this was not so easy. The two 
doors which communicated with the dance- 
room were blocked for yards by struggling 
Faroe men and women; there was no 
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such fine dance in all the year as that of 
St. Olaf’s night; and were they not to 
have their share in it? And already we 
could see that there was barely space in- 
side for the dancers to move, much less 
todance. Not even my companion’s rank 
could gain for us a passage through the 
mob. We had to press and give and take 
like the others, with elbows, chest, and 
legs, with the result that in about ten 
minutes we were within the doorway, but 
much dishevelled and very hot. 

Our heat, however, was as nothing to 
that of the Faroe people now swaying 
and beating against each other. These, 
almost without exception — middle-aged 
and young men, maids and boys —were 
streaming with perspiration as to their 
faces, which, moreover, were red as that 
of the drunken member whom we had just 
left behind us. And no wonder. The 
Black Hole of Calcutta could hardly have 
been more overcrowded. Had there been 
proper space for manceuvring, we should 
have seen that the dancers formed two or 
three circles, each individual being arm- 
in-arm and hand-in-hand with his neigh- 
bor; and that it was the business of the 
circles alternately to go round and round, 
and to sacrifice their shape, as it were, by 
attenuating so that the opposing parts of 
the circumference met and touched, only 
to rebound into symmetry again —all to 
the continuous rhythm of a melodious 
chant which men and maids alike sung 
with the utmost enthusiasm. As it was, the 
starved circles had no chance of asserting 
themselves. Their circumferences were 
flattened against each other inevitably, 
and, by force of numbers and the crush, 
the different deformed circles were in- 
volved in an inextricable medley. 

But, with all the confusion and discom- 
fort, no one was visibly out of temper. 
The girls, who certainly had much to 
complain of, were as patient and merry 
when jammed into a corner almost with- 
out the power of breath, as when later, 
they were pulled roughly from their hole 
by the impetus of the other end of their 
elongated circle, and jerked against the 
bulk of another circle. They sang ar- 
dently through it all. 

And the men, some of whom were ex- 
traordinarily excited, stamped, and roared, 
and strained at their neighbors’ arms with 
the completest apparent disregard for ap- 
pearance or consequences. As for the 
boys, they, as a rule, were a trifle timid. 
The prospect of suffocation for them was 
far from remote, and they seemed to real- 
ize it. 
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At the door I found the child who had 
guided me to church and the Lagthing 
house, with a look of dubious longing on 
his face whenever the crush would allow 
him to assume a natural expression. He 
smiled vaguely when he saw me; but he 
was clearly indisposed to demean himself 
by talking English in the hearing of his 
fellow-countrymen. I told him I was 
about to join the dancers, and he merely 
stared. 

“Come; we'll fight into a set,” 1 added. 

But he was still mute. 

Just then there was a lull in the pres- 
sure behind and the little boy was left 
high and dry alone for a moment. He 
seized the occasion, and, with a tone of 
childish defiance that was perfectly de- 
lightful, he whispered to me, — 

“1 do not think you can dance a Faroe 
dance. Englishmen think they can do 
everything; but I do not think they are as 
fine as they think.” 

The magistrate and I now urged our 
way into the room, and in a moment had 
broken the line of one of the circles, and 
grasped the wet hands of a blushing 
maiden. Then, by good luck, movement 
was allowed us, and there was opening for 
a real attempt at adance. The chant was 
about a Faroeman of old times who was 
in quest of a bride. Its words were Fa- 
roese, and therefore incomprehensible to 
a stranger, but the rhythm was by this 
time familiar, and I soon found myself 
murmuring it, and managing the sliding 
steps in accompaniment to it easily and 
pleasantly. For this facility 1 was much 
indebted to the plump maiden to whom I 
was attached on the one side. Notwith- 
standing her own distress —for her fair 
young face was beaded all over with big 
drops —she constrained her muscles on 
my behalf with an energy that was as re- 
markable as her self-devotion, and all the 
time she did not cease singing at the top 
of her pitch. For stamina an average 
Faroe girl will surely beat the world; not 
only will she dance in thick woollen home- 
spun for two or three hours with little 
cessation, but she will get up early the 
next morning, fresh as a lark, and, if it be 
required of her, take an oar in a boat for 
five or six miles of sea-way without incon- 
venience. 

A Faroe dance is no such bad pastime. 
Indeed, once under the allurement of the 
singing, it became really agreeable, barr- 
ing the heat and the times when a cruel 
destiny battened us willy-nilly against a 
tender maid or the wall. But a quarter of 





an hour of the exercise was, under the 
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circumstances, more than enough. A 
Turkish bath is one thing; a dance is, or 
ought to be, quite another. One does not, 
therefore, at first appreciate them in com- 
bination. Perhaps, however, the Faroese 
hold them to be virtually identical. 

* I was sure you could not do it long,” 
said the little boy triumphantly when we 
were safe out of the turmoil and in the 
doorway again. “You do not go enough 
like a crab to do it well, either. You are 
not a good Faroe dancer, and | think you 
need a towel.” 

The little rascal in that moment sighted 
a friend, and dived through the crowd 
towards him. But his irony was not 
wholly unreasonable. For, certainly, in a 
Faroe dance, a towel is the thing most to 
be desired, after a partner. 

It was about eleven o’clock when I got 
home after the dance. St. Olaf’s Day 
was almost at an end. But I found my 
landlady active and voluble as if it were 
stili in the early hours. She had agreed 
to bed Olivina, Friga, and Margaretta 
(three of the nymphs of the dance), though 
she had postponed reflection about ways 
and means until then. 

“And the poor girls may be here any 
minute, ready to drop to sleep at once!” 
1 remarked. 

The woman’s improvidence seemed 
really to call for such implied censure as 
this. 

But my iandlady was hot-tempered, and 
quick at a retort. 

“You do not understand Faroe folk,” 
she said, with false calmness. ‘ They are 
quite different from the English. And 
she is a fine Faroe girl, it is, as will come 
from the dance till it be finished, and there 
remain not one man to go round with. It 
is your bedtime, but not theirs.” 

Thus St. Olaf’s Day closed with humil- 
iation for me. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
TWO EVENINGS WITH BISMARCK. 


IN TWO PARTS, 
PART II. 


ANOTHER week has elapsed. The 
month of May has arrived in all its glory 
and beauty. The magnificent trees in the 
park of the Diet House form a leafy 
arched avenue, and amid the branches of 
the venerable six-hundred-year-old yew- 
tree, beneath which Mendelssohn com- 
posed the overture to his “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” feathered songsters of 





every kind hold their gay revels. The 
spring, that wonderful season of longing 
and restless desire, is, as usual, warring 
successfully against the stern duties of 
the members of Parliament. Even the 
hardest workers among them, Prince Al- 
brecht of Prussia, Moltke, and Steinmetz, 
ay, even those most persevering of depu- 
ties, Wachler and Count Rennard, can no 
longer remain indoors. The outcry about 
the bad ventilation of the House is only a 
pretext to cover their retreat with honor, 
and all gradually assemble beneath the 
giant yew, there to listen to the gay tales 
and rare bits of scandal with which Hen- 
nig and Unruh regale the assembly. Last 
year, when, during the intense heat, we 
sat out here in the cool Javil/on, discuss- 
ing the wine duties with the help of some 
bottles of rare old Rhenish, President 
Simson had a large telegraphic bell placed 
on the top of the kiosk, which by its: sud- 
den peal so startled our unconscious souls, 
like the voice of the last trumpet, that it 
completely scared away the god Bacchus 
from these precincts forever. 

It was therefore with intense relief that 
all looked forward to the legitimate Par- 
liamentary recreation of the week, Prince 
Bismarck’s Saturday evening. This time, 
no constables were visible. Immediately 
on entering the first reception room up- 
stairs, we saluted his lady, and were wel- 
comed by Bismarck himself, who at once 
entered into conversation with us, only 
stopping occasionally to shake hands with 
some fresh arrival, The crush gradually 
began to lessen as the visitors dispersed 
into the various rooms. We were still 
standing in the anteroom, near the great 
sideboard ; the moment seemed favorable 
for ascertaining the meaning of the stuffed 
hare; I therefore asked Bismarck why it 
was placed there. 

“Qh, have you not noticed that this 
hare is brunette?” 

* Brunette?” 

“Yes. Look here —he has a dark- 
brown head and back, whereas he ought 
by rights to be yellow. I ought to place 
an ordinary hare beside him to show off 
his natural curiosity. He was the only 
brunette hare among the fifteen hundred 
we killed that day.” 

Most of the guests had gone to the 
billiard-room. There were not so many 
present on this Saturday evening; a fes- 
tival in commemoration of the foundation 
of the Law Union had drawn nearly all 
the legal celebrities of the House to Char- 
lottenburg. 

But what interested me most was Bis- 
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marck’s own room, the door of which 
stood open. 

“* May one enter?” I ask of one of the 
house-servants. 

“ Certainly, sir,” is the reply. 

And crossing the threshold, I glance 
round the room. In the centre, though 
somewhat nearer the two windows that 
lead on to the terrace, stands Bismarck’s 
writing-table, a sort of long desk, provided 
on each side with open pigeon-holes. 
The chair, without any lean, is a large 
round seat of massive oak, which turns 
either way. On the right-hand side are 
the shelves that hold the public docu- 
ments. There were none there now, but 
on the floor below lay several locked port- 
folios. The light falls from the left, 
gently softened by white and crimson silk 
curtains. Innumerable white gloves, and 
swords enough to arm a whole division of 
generals, are piled upon a table facing the 
door through which we entered. On the 
escritoire beside it, the chancellor’s vari- 
ous civil, military, and official head-cover- 
ings form quite a small exhibition. The 
other half of the wall is completely filled 
up by a couch of colossal dimensions, 
covered with blue brocade. It is almost 
as broad as it is long, without back or 
side cushions, only at the head a round 
bolster is placed, on which reposes an 
embroidered cushion with this inscrip- 
tion : “In memory of the year 1866.” 

The pictures on the wall consist of life- 
size engravings, portraits of the great 
Kurfiirst Frederick the Great, Frederick 
William II1., and King William. Beside 
this latter hangs an engraving of Murillo’s 
Madonna, looking somewhat surprised at 
her worldly companions. Finally, on the 
wall behind the writing-table hangs a 
charming Swiss cuckoo-clock; while just 
below the portrait of Frederick the Great, 
and so placed that Bismarck can see it 
when he reposes on the couch, hangs a 
small picture of his mother, whose mem- 
ory, as is well known, he treasures above 
everything else. Even taken from the 
simple standpoint of man to man, it is sat- 
isfactory to find, by the various letters 
from among his private papers that have 
of late years been made public, such a 
fund of kindly feeling, such a bright and 
hearty nature, as one would hardly have 
looked for in this daring and indomitable 
combatant. 

“In spite of all the hunting and raking 
up of anecdotes of Bismarck’s past life,” 
said a Saxon deputy, “ that has been going 
on now for some years both by Sunday 
and week-day sportsmen, from the big 
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journals down to the tiny pamphlets, not 
one-half of what he has really done, said, 
and written, will ever be collected to- 
gether; while those who are at all honest 
will frankly admit that it would be impos- 
sible to reproduce faithfully the peculiar 
form and fresh originality of his sayings. 
Thus, I heard rather acharacteristic anec- 
dote of his meeting with Councillor P 4 
from the Saxon town of M , at the 
Berlin Railway Station in Leipzig. Bis- 
marck —it was in 1863—had been with 
the king in Carlsbad, and was travelling 
back to Berlin, via Leipzig, in strict in- 
cognito. It was noon, and there was 
more than an hour to wait before the next 
train started. Our friend Councillor 
P , who had been told by the station- 
master who his travelling companion was, 
went into the reserved dining saloon — 
Bismarck did the same —and soon the 
two merged into amicable converse, while 
discussing their respective luncheons. 
Bismarck praised the beauty of Saxony 
and the bravery and industry of its people. 
Councillor P , who did not belong to 
the blind worshippers of Herr von Beust, 
asked his vés-d-vis what he thought of the 
Saxon government and policy. His vés- 
a-vis continued his panegyric. P " 
determined not to be outdone, launched 
forth into raptures about Prussia — not, 
however, including the Berliners. 

“* Well, you are quite right,’ said Bis- 
marck. ‘I dare say you have heard the 
story of the Alpine host, who, after point- 
ing out the glories of his native land, asked 
a Berlin youth whether they had such 
mountains as thatin Berlin. “ No,” he re- 
plied; ‘*we have not got such mountains; 
but if we Zad, they would be far finer than 
these!” Much the same thing happened 
tome. I was living in Heaover for some 
time, and one day I went, with a friend 
from Berlin, along the beautiful Herren- 
hauser Allee. “Look at those magnifi- 
cent trees!” I] said. ‘ Where?” was the 
answer, as he looked round with con- 
tempt. “You mean ¢hese? Why, they 
are not to be compared to the linden of 
Berlin!” The following year, | walked 
with my friend Unter den Linden. They 
had their usual summer aspect, which, as 
I dare say you all know, is sufficiently 
dreary and melancholy. ‘ Well, what say 
you now?” I asked my companion. “ Do 
you still maintain that this is superior to 
the Herrenhauser Allee?” “Qh, leave 
me in peace with your Herrenhausers 
and Allees,” he cried testily; ‘it always 
makes me savage when I am shown any- 
thing better than we have in Berlin.” 
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There you have a true picture of the Ber- 
liner.’ 

“ Bismarck then went on discussing the 
lower classes in Berlin, especially the 
porters, and lamented that it was found 
almost impossible to make them trust- 
worthy. ‘You should do the same as we 
do,’ replied the councillor — ‘swear the 
men in before they take service.’ 

“*Qh,’ replied Bismarck, laughing, 
‘that would not hold water with us.’ 

“* Meanwhile, the doors of the reserved 
dining-room were thrown open to the 
great travelling public, who began to as- 
semble preparatory to the starting of the 
train. Among others, the well-known 
Leipzig colporteur, Hartwig, utilized the 
moments to find a fresh market for his 
wares. He had evidently also another 
motive — which he kept out of sight — 
and that was to give the Prussian minister 
some unvarnished truths and a piece of 
his mind about his political views, for of 
course he knew Bismarck by sight.” 

Now first I noticed the gigantic size of 
the bearskin that lay beneath the billiard 
table —it is almost as long as the table 
itself. Bismarck shot the animal in Rus- 
sia, after having watched and waited for 
it five nights running. 

The mighty Nimrod now joined our 
party, and leant up against the billiard 
table while talking. He then sat down 
on the table, and while keeping upa lively 
conversation with Hennig and the rest of 
us about various points on the interior 
economy of the Diet, he every now and 
then threw a billiard ball behind him, so 
that each time it hit the two others that 
were on the table. After the discussion 
had lasted some time, Bismarck said: 
“ But come, gentlemen; | think it is time 
we had some refreshment.” So saying, 
he led the way, and we again passed 
though the chamber with the yellow Gobe- 
lins, full of Chinese figures, animals, and 
pagodas, on to the dining-saloon. Onour 
way, we passed Deputy Kratz in deep 
confab with General von Steinmetz. They 
were still continuing the discussion on 
the theory of light, with which the worthy 
judge and the victor of Trautenau had en- 
tertained the House for over an hour a 
few days ago. 

Close beside them stood the Hessian 
deputy Braun, talking to Admiral Jach- 
mann. It is incredible what an inordi- 
nate desire this inland resident, who has 
never even heard the sound of the sea, has 
for occupying himself with naval matters. 
Perhaps these constant discussions with 
landsmen, who cannot know much of nau- 
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tical affairs, are the cause of the somewhat 
stereotyped smile that curves the worthy 
admiral’s otherwise handsome lips. This 
time, however, he did zo¢ smile. Braun 
had asked him the following simple but 
weighty question: ‘* The papers and tele- 
graphs have just informed us of the arrival 
at Kiel, from England, of the Kénig Wil- 
helm, the largest armor-plated ship of the 
north-German navy. They write in such 
a cool, indifferent sort of manner, as if it 
were quite an every-day affair for us to 
pay out over three million dollars for such 
a vessel. Has your Excellency already 
inspected the vessel?” No; I will do 
so to-morrow.” And with this answer the 
deputy had to be satisfied. 

As I passed on, I again came across 
Bismarck, this time in conversation with 
Albrecht, the town recorder of Hanover, 
who in the previous year had had a sharp 
tussel about his right to the ox with which 
the guild of butchers have, from time 
immemorial, every year presented the re- 
corder. The much-vexed question, ve the 
ox, was happily not now in dispute, Al- 
brecht having manfully fought for and 
gained his cause. But the point under 
discussion was evidently nearly as deli- 
cate and intricate, for I had heard Bis- 
marck say: “ Well, both you and I have 
lost some hair — we have therefore one 
very important point in common —and 
ought to understand one another all the 
better.” 

The table in the dining saloon was 
again covered with all the cold delicacies 
of a true north-German kitchen; and 
again, like last Saturday, a small side 
table had been taken possession of by 
some of the deputies, among whom I no- 
ticed the gentlemanly police superinten- 
dent Devens of Cologne; the two noble 
sons of the soil, Evelt and Hosius; and 
the honest but somewhat moody Giinther 
of Saxony. 

Ere long Bismarck came up and seated 
himself between Devens and Evelt, chat- 
ting pleasantly with them, while enjoying 
the caol and fragrant Maztrank. 

“ How do you like my AZaitrank ?” 

“It is perfect, your Excellency!” 

“Yes; I rather pride myself on it. Cu- 
riously enough, during all my student 
days I never found any Waldmeister fur- 
ther south than Heidelberg. Our south- 
German brethren were first initiated into 
the delights of the Maitrank by us north- 
erners. You from Hohenzollern, for 
instance, have no Waddmeister, 1 sup- 
pose?” 

“O yes, your Excellency,” replied Evelt. 
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‘It grows splendidly with us. But I also 
may lay claim to the honor of having 
introduced the Swabians to its magic 
powers.” 

“You have to thank your sterile Alps 
for that,” returned Bismarck. ‘ Were 
they more sheltered, no Waldmeister 
would grow there.” 

A group of deputies and several waiters 
with plates and glasses now separated me 
from the speakers. When I again re- 
joined the party, Bismarck was telling 
them the following story of General von 
Strotha: “He was at that time living 
quietly at Frankfort, in command of the 
allied garrison there, when one day he re- 
ceived a telegram from the then minister 
president, Count von Brandenburg, to 
come at once to Berlin and report himself 
to the minister. Strotha starts for Berlin 
in hot haste, and thence immediately goes 
to Brandenburg. 

“+ | have sent for your Excellency to ask 
you to become war minister,’ said Bran- 
denburg. 

“*Me!’ exclaimed Strotha. ‘For 
heaven’s sake, your Excellency, what 
made you think of such a thing? I am 
not in any way fitted for the post.’ 

“**T am afraid that can’t be helped. See; 
here is the order from his Majesty the 
king, requiring that you shall be war min- 
ister.’ 

“Strotha reads the order, looking 
greatly troubled, and then says: ‘Of 
course, if his Majesty commands, I must 
obey.’ 

“*Well, then, my dear colleague,’ con- 
tinues Brandenburg, ‘you will attend the 
cabinet council at ten to-day.’ : 

“*Oh, I could not possibly do that.’ 

“*T am afraid you will have to. See; 
here is another order from his Majesty, 
expressly desiring you to undertake the 
war department in the Cabinet.’ 

“*Then I must of course obey,’ said 
the new war minister with a deep sigh of 
dejection. 

** He is just about to leave, in order to 
prepare himself for his presumable maiden 
speech, when Brandenburg stops him: 
‘I suppose you know, general, that you 
must appear in mufti [plain clothes] at 
the council?’ 

“Strotha stood speechless with amaze- 
ment. This was the finishing stroke. ‘1 
have none!’ he at last managed to stam- 
mer forth. 

“*Well, you will have to get yourself 
some by ten o’clock — such are the king’s 
commands.’ 

“* Then of course I must obey,’ replied 
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Strotha, leaving the room in a very crest- 
fallen manner. 

* But he faced his difficulty valiantly. 
Jumping into a cab, he drove off to the 
Miihlendamm, where all the old Jews con- 
gregate; and at ten o’clock precisely, a 
strange figure, with an enormously high 
collar and coat sleeves hanging right over 
his hands, was seated at the ministerial 
table — this was the new war minister!” 

Giinther, who never could hide what he 
felt, and who generally looked at the dark 
side of most things, had followed the 
chancellor’s story with undisguised amuse- 
ment. The circle became every moment 
more gay and lively. 

“‘ Take care, Giinther,” cried Mosig von 
Ahrenberg, holding up his finger in mock 
threat; “I see plainly that Bismarck has 
completely bewitched you. I shall feel 
bound to make your apostasy known to a 
certain paper in Leipzig.” 

Whilst this merry chaff was going on, 
Bismarck’s wife and her daughters had 
come in and had seated themselves at the 
table. The conversation now became 
more general; and soon after, as it was 
getting late, the party broke up. Witha 
profound bow to the ladies, and a kindly 
shake of the hand from our genial host, 
we took our departure, well pleased with 
our second social evening at the hospita- 
ble dwelling of “ our Chancellor.” 


From The Saturday Review. 
WHAT BOYS SHOULD READ. 


In the Fortnightly Review there is an 
article on “What Boys Read.” As the 
name of the writer is absolutely unfamiliar 
to us, and as he may know more on some 
other subject, and be able to state what 
he does know in better language than he 
can afford on this occasion, we shall not 
dally long over his rather helpless re- 
marks. In the region of modern boys’ 
books he discovers that Mr. Kingston is 
the master, and then come “ Ballantyne 
the Brave,” and Mr. Henty, who certainly 
deserves a higher place in better compa- 
ny. The Fortnightly reviewer, well ac- 
quainted as he is with Archdeacon Farrar 
(whose boys’ books are types of what 
books for boys or other human beings 
should not be), and with Mr. Ascott Hope, 
seems never to have heard of * Treasure 
Isiand” or “King Solomon’s Mines.” 
Probably any boy out of the many thou- 
sands whom those works have made happy 
would without hesitation prefer them toa 
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wilderness of Ballantynes and Kingstons, 
perhaps to any works chiefly meant for 
boys except “Tom Brown.” But, then, 
“Tom Brown” (whose merits the Fort- 
nightly reviewer acknowledges) is a boy’s 
novel, while “King Solomon’s Mines” 
and “Treasure Island” are boys’ ro- 
mances. This sort of distinction has 
been cavilled at by critics, but it corre- 
sponds to an actual difference. “Tom 
Brown” deals with boys in daily life, only 
a little idealized, while the other two en- 
trancing tales deal with adventures of an 
amazing and unusual, not to say pleas- 
ingly impossible, character. Some boys 
will prefer a picture of themselves as they 
are; they will be young disciples of a 
limited and respectable maturalisme. 
Others will revel in the wild joys of the 
wood and wave, and perhaps may even 
end by entering the naval profession or 
following Mr. Johnston’s steps towards 
Kilimanjaro. 

Though some boys’ books are delightful 
reading, both for old and young boys, it 
is certain that boys should not confine 
their studies to books “dedicated at the 
young.” Thackeray, we know from his 
“Roundabout Paper” on “A Lazy Idle 
Boy,” read Dumas and Miss Porter and 
Mrs. Radcliffe at a very early age, and 
Dickens has told the world how he lived 
with “Tom Jones” till he became, in 
fancy, “a child’s Tom Jones, a harmless 
creature.” Without reckoning in “Tom 
Jones,” many of the masterpieces of liter- 
ature are emphatically books for boys. 
There are all Dickens’s best things, and 
we know that Master Harry East read 
about Mr. Winkle’s horse with interest at 
quite an early moment in his career. No 
boy who can read at all can fail to be de- 
lighted with the opening part of “ David 
Copperfield,” with the opening chapters 
of “Great Expectations,” with “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” above all with Mr. Squeers, 
with “Pickwick,” and with “Oliver 
Twist.” But the last is a dangerous book, 
because the humors of the Dodger and 
Charlie Bates invite imitation, and a fan- 
ciful youth might be seduced ii.to a purely 
Platonic abstraction of fogles and tickers. 
Much of Thackeray is excellent for boys, 
because, whenever he writes about boys, 


he writes with so much knowledge and | 
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the wood and wave.” But no unsophis- 
ticated boy, with a taste above the adven- 
tures of Ned Kelly the bushranger, can 
be happier than he is made by * Quentin 
Durward,” and “Ivanhoe,” and “The 
Pirate,” and “The Fair Maid of Perth,” 
while “The Last of the Mohicans ” has 
set many a young brave of the pale faces 
on making tomahawks, and canoes, and 
flint- headed arrows. These, and such as 
these, are the true books for boys; books 
that will live in their memories all their 
lives, and supply them with worlds of 
pleasant recollections. Nor can the “ Ara- 
bian Nights” be omitted from a boy’s 
library, though he is not required to read 
it in Captain Burton’s translation. 
Unluckily, as the Fortnightly writer 
observes, the poorer class of boys do not 
read books; they read boys’ magazines, 
which give a weekly instaiment of hor- 
rors in bad grammar, a weekly list of the 
worst examples of style and conduct. 
There are respectable boys’ magazines, of 
course; but it appears that the romance 
which the others find bandiest is the ro- 
mance of sordid crime. Unluckily, that 
sort of excitement proves most welcome, 
because in large towns criminal romance 
is the only kind of romance that boys can 
practically imitate. Therefore we hear of 
a clerk who mewed like a cat to make his 
employer emerge from his room, and who 
then assailed him with a handkerchief 
dipped in chloroform. Probably the best 
antidote to this kind of criminal fiction 
would be the republication of Cooper’s 
and Scott’s novels in threepenny volumes, 
like those of Messrs. Casseli’s and Messrs. 
Routledge’s new cheap “libraries.” 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE NO-POLICE RIOTS. 


THERE are two things which are very 
obvious about the actual riot of Monday 
and the threatened riot of Tuesday. The 
first is that ine unemployed workman had 
no share in them, and the second is that 
they were only made possible by the scan- 
dalous mismanagement of the chiefs of 
the police. On the first point no fair- 
minded man has any doubt. The protest 
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for the simple reason that they have never 
done a day’ work in their lives. It con- 
sisted wholly of the shambling rowdies 
who make ugly rushes during processions, 
who hustle the spectators on racecourses, 
and who get on the Serpentine when it 
is frozen for the express purpose of mo- 
lesting the skaters. The unemployed 
workmen who, wisely or unwisely, came 
to hear the speeches of Messrs. Kenny, 
Kelly, and Peters in Trafalgar Square 
remained where they were Jong after the 
riotous minority had started off up Cock- 
spur Street. They were to be seen stand- 
ing about or walking quietly down the 
Strand for some time alter the window- 
smashing and robbery had begun further 
west. One of the most disgraceful fea- 
tures of the whole business is that the 
rioting began at the expense of the orderly 
part of the meeting. It was from first to 
last the work of a comparative handful. 
Eyewitnesses of the disturbance in Pall 
Mall could see that the mob which was to 
be allowed several hours of impunity was 
just large enough to cover the space in 
front of the Carlton Club. It cannot pos- 
sibly have consisted of more than a few 
hundred men and boys, without a genuine 
workman among them. The character of 
the crowd was as plain as could be, and it 
was shameful that they should have been 
allowed to shelter themselves under the 
name of workmen for a single instant. It 
is possibly true that since we have toler- 
ated the practice of collecting crowds to 
obstruct thoroughfares, under pretence of 
respecting the right of holding public 
meetings, it is very difficult to prevent 
nondescripts of all kinds from gathering 
at the same time. That, however, is just 
why the officials of all ranks who are en- 
trusted with the duty of keeping order in 
the streets of London should be constantly 
prepared to deal with the riots which are 
always possible on such occasions. 

If there was any doubt that the disor- 
ders of Monday might have been easily 
prevented, it must have been entirely dis 
sipated by what happened on Tuesday. 
Then all the necessary elements of disor- 
der were collected in readiness for another 
afternoon of business and amusement. 
But on this occasion the police were ready, 
although it was late before they were al- 
lowed to act. A mere squad of them was 
enough to drive back a rabble which tried 
to force its way into Pall Mall again, and 
till long after dark the constables were 
keeping the crowd in Trafalgar Square 
moving with the greatest ease. As soon 
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duty thoroughly well. Why was the dis- 
order of the previous day not stopped in 
an equally summary fashion? It is a 
question to which no answer has ever 
been suggested. To say that the home 
secretary and the head of the police could 
not foresee what was going to happen is 
absurd. It is obvious that they dd not 
foresee the riot; but their oversight was 
precisely what constituted their neglect of 
duty. They had general and particular 
warnings. There probably never was even 
a home secretary who did not know that 
all mass meetings contain a disorderly 
element which has to be guarded against. 
Processions of the most peaceful charac- 
ter are protected against corner-men and 
roughs. On this occasion the risk was 
especially obvious. The so-called Social 
Democrats had recently and emphatically 
promised the public a riot. There was 
every reason to believe that, if it was 
made safe for them to keep their word, 
they would do so. Nowitis beyond ques- 
tion true that these persons are not for- 
midable in any serious sense of the word. 
Nothing would be easier than to dispose 
of the whole of them’in case of need; but 
they have the power which other roughs 
have of doing a great deal of mischief to 
property if they are allowed an hour or so 
to themselves in the neighborhood of 
tempting shops. It was the plain duty of 
the Home Office and of Scotland Yard to 
see that they had no such fluke of luck on 
Monday. The warnings given to the au- 
thorities did not even cease with the rabid 
swagger of Messrs. Hyndman, Champion, 
and Burns at the Holborn Town Hall last 
week. It was obvious on Monday after- 
noon that a large body of roughs had col- 
lected for the distinct purpose of making 
ariot. Even if there had been no such 
sign of coming trouble, care ought to have 
been taken to see that the meeting was 
confined to the open space in Trafalgar 
Square, and a force should have been at 
hand to prevent an invasion of the neigh- 
boring streets. Again, even if it had been 
thought in the morning that the police 
detailed for service in the square was 
enough for the work to be done, what 
happened at the meeting should have 
shown the authorities their mistake. The 
rioting did not begin before the Carlton, 
but in Trafalgar Square itself. The plat- 
forms occupied by the speakers of the 
London United Workingmen’s Committee 
were attacked by rowdies obviously intent 
on creating adisturbance. Then the very 
men who had given this proof of their 
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from the meeting and march off west. 
Nothing was done to stop them. It must 
‘have been clear enough to the police on 
the spot that this crowd was very likely to 
do damage before it separated, and yet 
nothing whatever was done to check them. 
The constables were kept in Trafalgar 
Square looking after the people who at 
least made no sign of intending to create 
a disturbance, while the minority which 
had been rioting already was allowed to 
go off threatening further disorder in 
complete freedom. Under these circum- 
stances, it is monstrous to say that the 
authorities were taken by surprise. There 
was time in abundance to have collected 
and despatched a force of police to stop 
the rioters, who, even if they could not 
have been scattered in Pall Mall, might 
easily have been headed in St. James’s 
Street. A resolute charge by a hundred 
or even by fifty men would have crushed 
the whole disturbance. The weakness 
shown by the authorities seemed calcu- 
lated to cause a very serious feeling of 
uneasiness in the public. If, when a mass 
meeting has been announced for days, 
when it was perfectly well known that a 
body of roughs would be present to make 
a disturbance if they could, when rioting 
has actually begun, when the rioters march 
off towards streets full of shops worth 
plundering, no steps are taken for hours 
to protect the law-abiding part of the com- 
munity, what are we to expect in case of a 
real surprise? It would seem that, before 
the police can be ordered to do their man- 
ifest duty, hours have to be spent in send- 
ing messages and in running to and fro to 
get directions and permissions from this, 
that, and the other official, While all 
these persons are corresponding and pot- 
tering with printed forms, two or three 
hundred roughs might sack a district. 
Mr. Childers may possibly be able to ex- 
plain how it was that the simplest duties 
of his department were neglected on Mon- 
day. Itis in the same sense possible that 
Sir Edmund Henderson may have some 
excuse to give which will account for what 
looks like the extraordinary carelessness 
and want of foresight with which the po- 
lice were handled. The explanations ought 
certainly to be insisted on, and when 
given, they ought to be followed by what- 
ever changes of persons or systems are 
required to make the recurrence of such 
scandals impossible in the future. One 
thing must be kept very carefully in view 
throughout. No attempt to treat this 
shop robbery as in any way a sign or a 
consequence of the depression of trade 
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should be allowed for a moment. There 
will, of course, be the usual dishonestly 
sentimental attempts to make political 
capital out of a very commonplace piece 
of disorder. This cant is very popular at 
present; but we shall deserve further and 
more severe lessons such as that of last 
Monday if anybody is allowed to conceal 
the fact that the rioting was the work of 
thieves and roughs engaged in their usual 
occupations under exceptionally favorable 
circumstances, 

There is, of course, one other feature of 
the affair which it would be the extreme 
of folly to overlook. The thieves and the 
roughs were acting under the instigation 
of a knot of men who have been allowed 
to preach robbery and violence with im- 
punity. It is now sufficiently obvious that 
when measures were taken to break up 
the Sunday morning meetings in Dod 
Street the police were employed in pre- 
venting a very real danger. If the people 
who canted about freedom of opinion and 
similar stock subjects at that time can be 
persuaded by anything, they may be 
taught by the appearance of the looted 
shops in Piccadilly that the right to preach 
plunder and sedition is a right which 
leads to very awkward consequences for 
some parts at least of the community. 
We now see where the activity of the 
Social Democrats leads. Incitement toa 
breach of the peace is the same thing’ 
whether it is or is not disguised by a 
veneer of political jargon. It would seem 
to follow that it should be suppressed with 
impartial severity in either case. 





From Nature. 
MAHWA FLOWERS. 


ATTENTION has been publicly drawn of 
late to “mahwa flowers’’—the corollas 
of Bassia latifolia — as a cheap source of 
cane-sugar. This species of Bassia is a 
tree attaining to a height of forty to sixty 
feet, and common in many parts of India, 
especially in central Hindustan. It has 
oblong leaves of firm texture, from five to 
six inches long; these fall in February, 
March, or April, and are succeeded in 
March or April by the flowers, These 
last for two or three weeks and then begin 
to fall. The falls take place at night, and 
continue sometimes for a fortnight. The 


fruits, which resemble a small apple, ripen 
in three months; the seeds, one to four 
in number, yield an edible oil by pressure. 
It should be added that the trees are self- 
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sown, and that they flourish in very poor 
and stony soil. 

When the mahwa tree is in bud, the 
ground beneath it is cleared of weeds, 
sometimes by burning. A _ single tree 
may yield as much as six to eight maunds * 
of flowers; even thirty maunds have been 
asserted to have been collected from one 
tree. These flowers have a luscious but 
peculiar taste when fresh; when dry they 
resemble in flavor inferior figs. They 
form a very important addition to the food 
of the poorer classes in those districts 
where the tree abounds, particularly in the 
neighborhood of woodlands and jungles. 
They are specially useful in economizing 
cereals in seasons of famine and drought. 
They are sometimes eaten fresh, but more 
commonly sun-dried, and are usually con- 
sumed with rice and the lesser millets, or 
with seeds of various kinds, and leaves. 
It is said that a man, his wife, and three 
children may be supported for one month 
on two maunds of mahwa flowers.t 

It is not, however, as a direct article of 
food, nor as a material for the preparation 
of a rough spirit by fermentation (a very 
common use of these flowers) that mahwa 
blossoms are now recommended. It has 
been affirmed that they may be employed 
as an abundant and very cheap source of 
cane-sugar. In the Morning Post of Oc- 
tober 15, 1885, appeared an article on this 
subject, in which it was stated that “if 
the mahwa flowers be available in suffi- 
cient quantities for the sugar-makers of 
Europe, there can be no question that the 
days of the beetroot are over, and sugar- 
cane will go the way of all discarded prod- 
ucts.” This prediction depends, however, 
upon another condition besides that of the 
abundance of the flowers. If the sugar 
they contain be wholly or chiefly cane- 
suger, that is, sucrose, then the argument 
is not without weight. But the nature of 
the saccharine matter of the mahwa does 
not appear to have been ascertained. 
MM. Riche and Rémont (Jcurn. de Pharm. 
et Chimie, 1880, p. 215) stated that the 
air-dried flowers contain sixty per cent. of 
fermentable sugar, of which about one- 
seventh is crystallizable. The material 


* A Bengal maund equals 82°25 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

+ For an interesting account of the mahwa tree and 
its products, see a paper by E. Lockwood in the Jour- 
nai of the Linnean Society (** Botany’’), vol. xvii., pp. 
87-90. 





available for analysis in Europe consists, 
of course, of the dried flowers. These 
may have suffered some change beyond 
the mere loss of water, but the evidence 
they afford on chemical examination is 
not favorable to the view that they are 
likely to compete with sugar-beet or sugar- 
cane as a source of cane-sugar. Here is 
the result of an analysis of a sample of 
mahwa flowers (from the Kew Museum) 
in their air-dried condition : — 

In 100 parts. 


Cane-sugar . ° . . ga 
Invert-sugar . +6 «+ « 526 
Other matters soluble in water 7°2 
Cellulose . ° ° . « 2% 
Albuminoids . . ° « ws 
Ash . ‘ . ° ° - 48 
Water lost at 100° C ° « I5'0 
Undetermined . ° ° ° 126 


The flowers analyzed had a slight smell 
of fermented saccharine matter and a dis- 
tinct acid reaction. But it is not at all 
probable that they could have contained 
any large proportion of cane sugar even 
when quite fresh, and that fifteen six- 
teenths of that sugar had been inverted 
during the process of desiccation. We 
cannot argue from analogy in this case. 
For while the nectar of many flowers con- 
tains no sugar except sucrose, invert- 
sugar occurs in some blossoms, as well as 
in many other parts of plants. Even the 
unripe and growing stems of the sugar- 
cane and of many grasses contain much 
invert-sugar. It must, however, on the 
other hand, be remembered that cut sugar- 
canes imported into this country contain 
a large amount of invert-sugar, and that 
if they be kept a week only after the har- 
vest the invert-sugar naturally present in 
the juice shows a marked increase and 
the cane-sugar a corresponding diminu- 
tion. On the whole, then, so far as the 
materials at my disposal enable me to 
judge, I believe that the saccharine matter 
of fresh mahwa flowers will be found to 
consist mainly of dextrose and levulose, 
and that consequently they will not be 
available as a material for the economic 
production of sucrose. 

I have to thank Mr. W. T. Thiselton 
Dyer, C.M.G., director of the-Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew, for drawing my attention to 
this subject, and for a supply of the ma- 
terial on which I have worked. 

A. H. CHURCH. 











